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@ Every day, 200 Air Force officers are 
on duty controlling the 1,000 Minuteman 
arsenal of the United States. These in- 
tercontinental ballistic missiles are the 
most important element of the free 
world’s nuclear deterrent. The enormous 
responsibility these men carry and what 
their jobs entail can be found in the 
story; 20th Century Minutemen, on page 
14. Painting by John K. Garrison, Art 
Director and Designer of V.F.W. Maga- 
zine. 
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© TO PROMOTE AMERICANISM through education 
in patriotism and constructive service to the 
communities in which we live. 
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Movies Under Fire 

After “I Am Curious (blue)” 
and “I Am Curious (yellow)” were 
shown last May at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York, their 
director, Vilgot Sjonman, said 
their purpose was primarily politi- 
cal. Sexual freedom is a guise to 
boost ticket sales, but Lenin used 
it as a Communist party symbol. 

In these two movies the direct 
political symbols are the singing 
of the Communist “Internationale” 
and demonstrations. An actual one 
protesting “imperialism,” with a 
demonstrator carrying a sign nam- 
ing the United States as the cul- 
prit, takes place. 


When the Soviet Union advo- 
cated sexual freedom, easy divorce 
and raising of children by the 
state, there was not only an in- 
erease in suicide but confusion 
among children who were taught 
politics from infancy and in many 
cases missed parental love. Later, 
divorce laws were strengthened 
and support for children made 
more enforceable. By the middle of 
the 1930s parents became responsi- 
ble for their children as it used 
to be in western society. 

Throughout the world, the movie 
industry has been infiltrated by 
persons who seem to favor Com- 
munist policies though they have 
proved a failure—the disruption of 
family life, the down-grading of 
morals, the license of children to 
be a law unto themselves. These all 
make it easier to influence people 
to disrupt their own political sys- 
tem. 


being wiser. And once I was 
poor, desperately poor. Today 
almost any man can stretch his 
income to make ends meet. To- 
day, there are few who hunger 
for bread and shelter. But in 
my youth I knew the pinch of 
poverty; the emptiness of hun- 


I'd like to give this to 


my fellow men... 
while | am still able to help! 


I was young once, as you may 
be—today I am older. 
old to enjoy the fruits of my 
work, but older in the sense of 


my summer home, my Cadillacs, 
my Winter-long vacations and 
my sense of independence—be- 
hind all the wealth of cash and 
deep inner satisfaction that I 
i there one simple se- 
It is t secret that I 
mpart to you. If 
vith a hum- 
drum life of e to another 
master, rn this page now— 
read ore. If you are inter- 


Not too 


enji 

cret. 
would like to 
you are satisfied 


aps only you 
will have the 
vision and the intuition to realize 
that it may be intended that you 
at this time—that 
lence of holding this 
azine in. your hands may 
shape your destiny, may guide 
you to lots of independence be- 
yond the dreams of avarice. 


Don’t misunderstand me, | am 
king of mysterious laws 
e that will sweep you to 


age is intended for 
you, you are the kind of man who 
knows that anything worthwhile 
must be earned. If the earlier 
development of your karma has 
revealed to you that there is no 
reward without effort. you may 
now be ready to learn and use 
the secret I have to impart. 


Pl 


se don’t misunderstand this 
st nt. I am not a philan- 
thropist. Frankly, I am going to 
charge you something for the 
secret I give you. Not a lot—but 
enough to convince me that you 
are a little above the fellows who 
merely ‘‘wish’’ for success. 


T have two busitidsses that now 
pay me all the money I nm 


ger; the cold stare of the cred- 
itor who would not take excuses 
for moncy. Today, all that is 
past. And behind my city house, 


by Victor B. 


One of them is unusual in two 
respects: 1) It is needed in every 
little community throughout this 
country; 2) It is a business that 
will never be invaded by the big 
fellows. It is essentially a one 
man business and can be oper- 
ated without outside help. It is 
good summer and winter. It is 
growing ed . It can 

started in spa 
vestment so 
within the rea 


ne 


ne on 
all that 
of anyone. 


When your spare time business 
grows to the point where it is 
paying as much or more than 
Your present salary, it can be ex 
panded—overnight—into a full 
time business. It can give you a 
sense of personal independence 
that will free you forever from 
the fear of layoffs, loss of job, 
depressions, or economic reverses. 


‘There are only two requirements 
1) You must have the kind of 
temperament that gives you 


pleasure from working with your 
hands. Two hours a day of manual 
work will keep your “factor 


raw materials can bring you six 
dollars in cash—six times a day 


ested in a fuller life, free from 

free from worries, free 
rs, read further. This 
ssage may be meant for you. 


Mason 


There is not enough space here 
to tell you the full story, but if 
you are interested in becoming 
independent in a business of 
your own, in knowing the sweet 
fruits of success as I know them, 
send me your name. That's all. 
Just your name. 


I will send you the facts that 
will enable you to check up on 
the opportunities in your own 
community and then if you de- 
cide to take the next step. I will 
allow you to invest $15.00. Even 
then if you decide that your 
$15.00 has been badly invested, 
I will return it to you. 


‘There's no coupon on this an- 
nouncement. If you don’t think 
enough of your future to write 
your name on a posteard and 
mail it to me, forget the whole 
thing, but if you think that hav- 
ing this message come to your 
attention may be a coincidence 
that is more deeply connected to 
your destiny than either of us 
ca then send your name. 
No salesman will call on you. I 
will write you fully and you can 
then make your decision in the 
privacy of your own home. 


VICTOR B. MASON 
1512 Jarvis Ave., Suite M-74- AK 
Chicago, Mlinois 60626 


————E———————— Ml CES 


That is why the admission of the 
director of those two films that 
they are primarily political is very 
important and the public should 
be made aware of it. — Phelps 
Phelps, former U.S. Ambassador 
to the Dominican Republic and 
Governor of Samoa. 


Aquarius is Now 

The article entitled “The Mili- 
tary and Aquarius” (July) was 
right on. It offers the best advice I 
have seen in 19 years of service. 

In today’s service we need lead- 
ers who care about their people. 
Today’s young people value their 
personal freedom more than any- 
thing else—looking on men as 
human beings and not tools to be 
used, individual responsibility for 
his own actions. Discipline is a 
state of mind and can only be 
achieved when there is cheerful 
and willing obedience to orders. 

Once our young troops under- 
stand what it is all about, they are 
willing to do their thing, but it is 
up to the leadership to show by 
example. The Age of Aquarius is 
now.—M /Sgt. Edwin Candelaria, 
36th Supply Squadron, APO New 
York, 091382. 


Three 
easy ways 
to get YOUR 
Zip 


Ask your postman, 


BA Look at the Zip Map in 
the business pages of your 
phone book. 


3 | Call your post office. 


Always include your Zip 
Code in your return address 
so others can easily Zip mail 
to you. 


Published as a public service in coop- 
eration with The Advertising Council 
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==" huntin 


BY KEITH C. SCHUYLER 


& fishin 


HOOKS THAT HOLD 

e Although there is a great variety 
of hooks to choose from, the best 
is one with a sharp point. Keeping 
hooks sharp requires periodic at- 
tention. Small hooks may be shar- 
pened with a Carborundum stone 
or fine emery paper. Use a fine 
file for larger ones. Fish are fre- 
quently lost simply because the 
hook was not sharp enough to pro- 
vide sufficient penetration to en- 
gage the barb. Bent, blunted or 
rusted points will lose fish. Hook 
sharpening equipment should be a 
standard part of any fisherman’s 
tackle. 


CAUTIOUS CASTING 
e As trout water recedes in sum- 
mer, fish become more wary. Much 
longer casts are usually needed to 
get the lure to the fish without 
revealing one’s presence. This is 
not as difficult as it sounds since 
receding water exposes gravel bars 
and sand flats that were formerly 
submerged. These areas make it 
possible to reach productive water 
without frightening the fish. Of 
course, finer tackle is needed as 


fish are more aware of their in- ~ 


creasingly exposed positions. 


GAINS FROM GRASS 

¢ Those wishing to encourage wild- 
life can get better results some- 
times by stocking plant seeds 
rather than animals and _ birds. 
Habitat is still the best answer to 
successful propagation. Trees are 
important, but plants that produce 
food and shelter are equally im- 
portant in balancing out the eco- 
system. 


POLAROID POWER 
¢ Polaroid glasses are practically 
a must for those who wish to spot 
fish under water for any reason. 
Those who fish clear-water 
streams for trout and salmon 
wouldn’t be caught without them. 
Archers who hunt such fish as 
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carp and stingrays need them to 
spot their quarry. Fortunately for 
those who must wear prescription 
ground sun glasses, a method of 
applying Polaroid material is now 
available and can be provided by 
your optometrist. Being able to see 
through the glare from the sun 
opens a new visual world in the 
water. 


BB’s AND BOYS 

¢ BB guns, familiar to all sports- 
men from boyhood days, still pro- 
vide the most action in shooting 
sports. One company turns out 54 
million BB’s every day, about five 
times the number of .22 caliber 
bullets, the next most popular 
shooting ammunition manufac- 
tured by all companies in the busi- 
ness. More sophisticated BB guns 
can now match a .22 for accuracy 
up to 15 feet, an ideal distance for 
cellar shooting. Outdoor boys and 
BB guns are somewhat synony- 
mous, but many former boys still 
like to plink with the pellets that 
are economical and entertaining. 


PARK PASSPORT 

¢ In answer to inquiries, the $10 
Golden Eagle Passport can be ob- 
tained at the entrance to most park 
areas and through other govern- 
ment or private agencies. This 
passport will admit the purchaser 
and others in his automobile to 
parks and other federal recreation 
areas where entrance fees are col- 
lected. (“Camping In The National 
Park System” is available at 25¢ 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, 
catalog number I-29.71:971) A 
recommendation has been made to 
convert carload charge to $4 indi- 
vidual permits for all over 15 in 
1972. 


STAMPED ENVELOPES must 
accompany requests for informa- 
tion to this column. 


BIG BAIT 
e The frog dead or alive is one of 
the most effective fall baits where 
it is legal. As fish fatten for the 
cold months when they are less 
active, they go for big baits. A 
large frog, hooked through the lips, 
fills the bill. An excellent harness 
can be made from a circle of thread 
or fishing line just big enough to 
loop through the eye of the hook 
and then under the frog’s front 
legs. It will keep him on the hook 
if you want to use a dead one for 
casting. Toss the frog back under 
overhanging trees, around stumps 
and close to shore at the edge of 
weed beds. Impart natural action. 
Give the fish sufficient time to en- 
gulf the bait before setting the 
hook. Especially good for big bass. 


BOUNTIFUL BLUEGILL 

e Although rated as a panfish 
because it seldom exceeds eight 
inches in length in most waters, 
the “sunny” sometimes provides 
pleasant surprises. The world’s 
record weighed 4%, pounds, came 
from Ketona Lake, Ala., and was 
taken on a jitterbug. Although it 
can be found in Canadian lakes, 
largest specimens normally come 
from south of the Mason-Dixon 
line. Excellent eating, a bluegill 
feeds the year around and is great 
sport on a light fly rod. It will 
take artificial flies and bugs well 
during the warm months and it 
frequently makes up the catch of 
ice fishermen. 


PRESEASON PLANNING 
e Now is the time to stake out 
your claim for the hunting season. 
Animals and birds will be moving 
into areas where they are likely 
to find feed this winter. Their 
habits become somewhat routine 
and you can save a lot of looking 
later on by keeping your eyes open 
during the coming weeks. It is 
also a good time to stop by your 
(Continued on page 46) 
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VEW. DEPARTMENT COMMANDERS 1972 


(Additional pictures will appear next issue.) 


Thomas G. Pflueger Robert A. Anderson George C. Wiggins 


Alabama Alaska Arizona 


H. D. Lindsay Fidel Martinez, Jr. Dominic J. Romano Michael Zavacky W. Ray Giles Albert Y. U. Choy 


Arkansas California Connecticut Delaware Georgia Hawaii 


Arnold R. Howard James Harris Norman Robbins Paul B. Brown Carl Christiansen, Jr. Randall Aull 


Idaho Ilinois Indiana lowa Kansas Kentucky 


¥ 


Stanley F. Kolniak Gerard T. Morin Giles G6. Jump John Babcock George D. Green Ralph F. Braun 


Louisiana a Maryland Massachusetts Michigan Minnesota 
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Lawrence B. Timmons Frank A. Runions Deane Nefzger Robert Mahoney Howard M. Decker John E. Ryan 
Mississippi Missouri Montana Nebraska Nevada New Hampshire 
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Remember Our Men 


In Vietnam With 


Tax-Free Cigarettes 
(Only 14¢ a pack) 


—=a—| 
=> 
Salem 


Winston 


san 


@ The holiday season is rapidly ap- 
proaching. An ideal chance to remember 
our fighting men in Vietnam at Christ- 
mas is offered by the R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company. 


Cigarettes can be sent to our service- 
men overseas at a tax-free cost of less 
than 14 cents a pack. To assure deliveries 
by Christmas, orders must be in by 
October 15. 


Order forms have been sent to each 
Post, and additional ones may be ob- 
tained from the R. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 27102. 
Order forms are to be sent with checks 
directly to the firm which will handle all 
shipping arrangements. 


The minimum order is one 300-pack 
case. A case of Camel regulars, filter 
king size, or Salem or Winston king size 
costs $37.70; Salem and Winston super 
king size or Winston menthol super king 
size cost $40.80. Each pack will carry a 
printed label beneath the cellophane 
identifying the donor. An acknowledg- 
ment card addressed to the donor is en- 
closed in each carton. 


The program is a tangible way for 
V.F.W. members to demonstrate their 
support and gratitude to our fighting 
men. Through the plan, V.F.W. units 
across the nation have already sent 
over 20 million cigarettes to our men 
in Vietnam through the Reynolds Co. 
during the past 6 years. 


Membership 


NATIONAL AIDES-DE-CAMP, 
RECRUITING CLASS. 


The following V.F.W. members 
have distinguished themselves by 
winning appointments as National 
Aide-de-Camp, Recruiting Class 
during the month of July. To be 


eligible for this award a member 
must collect the 1971 dues of at 
and/or 


least 75 new reinstated 


members. 


1971 POSTS OF 1,000 MEMBERS OR OVER 
Recorded on July 31, 1971 


Post 1971 

Place No. Location Membership 
1 9723 Okinawa, Ryukyu Islands 21,111 
2 1114 Evansville, Indiana 2938 
3 3579 Park Ridge, Illinois 2745 
4 6975 Bristol, Virginia 2289 
5 1064 Huntington, West Virginia 2250 
6 _131 Lincoln, Nebraska 2236 
7 3382 Kingsport, Tennessee 2162 
8 47 Uniontown, Pennsylvania 2120 
9 1216 Austin, inesota 2056 
10 3851 Carmi, Illinois 2043 
11 112 Wichita, Kansas 1968 
12 1146 St. Clair'Shores, Michigan 1917 
13 4848 Chattanooga, Tennessee 1909 
14 360 Mishawaka, indiana 1902 
15 283 Kingston, Pennsylvania 1871 
16 1308 Alton, Illinois 1840 
17 668 Birmingham, Alabama 1813 
18 1 Denver, Colorado 1743 
19 1848 Jackson, Tennessee 1742 
20 1857 Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 1729 
21 589 Hazleton, Pennsylvania 1706 
22 1990 Greeneville, Tennessee 1702 
23 249 Butler, Pennsylvania 1700 
24 762 Fargo, North Dakota 1689 
25 401 Albuquerque, New Mexico 1677 
26 1874 Grand Forks, North Dakota 1672 
27 6800 Somerville, Massachusetts 1641 
28 6896 Detroit, Michigan 1616 
29 2529 Sandusky, Ohio 1614 
30 1296 Bloomington, Minnesota 1588 
31 5225 West Memphis, Arkansas 1557 
32 628 Sioux Falls, South Dakota 1545 
33 2290 Manville, New Jersey 1486 
34 428 St. Cloud, Minnesota 1473 
35 2055 Centralia, Illinois 1467 
36 577 Tulsa, Oklahoma 1463 
37 1003 Jefferson City, Missouri 1453 
38 2640 Wallington, New Jersey 1449 
39 6704 Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania 1428 
39 271 Bronx, New York 1428 
41 2702 Huntsville, 1424 
42 367 Joliet, Illinois 1414 
43 573 Clarksburg, West Virgi 1402 
44 1289 Chattanooga, Tennessee 1399 
45 295 South St. Paul, Minnesota 1389 
46 847 Superior, Wisconsin 1382 
47 1273 Rapid City, South Dakota 1379 
48 2149 Bensenville, Illinois 1375 
49 2754 West View, Pennsylvania 1359 
50 53 Jamestown, New York 1358 
51 501 Denver, Colorado 1348 
52 905 Gardner, Massachusetts 1337 
53 10028 Aberdeen, Maryland 1326 
54 447 Albert Lea, Minnesota 1324 
55 1432. Salina, Kansas 1321 
56 2466 Lubbock, Texas 1315 
57 1000 Independence, Missouri 1314 
58 693 Canton, Ohio 1313 
59 1865 Kenosha, Wisconsin 1299 
60 5555 Richfield, Minnesota 1297 
61 2539 Gulfport, Mississippi 1285 
62 1087 Great Falls, Montana 1273 
63 5542 Bristol, Pennsylvania 1269 
64 99 Decatur, Illinois 1267 
65 5632 St. Louis Park, Minnesota 1261 
66 7330 Oakville, Connecticut 1259 


Post 1971 
Place No. Location Membership 
67 382 EI Reno, Oklahoma 1258 
68 1469 Huntington Sta.,L.1.,N.Y. 1251 
69 1391 Racine, Wisconsin 1242 
70 5206 Hendersonville, N.C. 1235 
71 9969 Del City, Oklahoma 1231 
72 3580 Blue Island. Illinois 1229 
72 2346 Saugus, Massachusetts 1229 
74 5266 Morristown, Tennessee 1218 
75 379 Yakima, Washington 1215 
76 155 Johnstown, Pennsylvania 1206 
76 2100 Everett, Washington 1206 
76 1936 Hagerstown, Maryland 1206 
79 2598 Cleveland, Tennessee 1203 
80 2093 Orlando, Florida 1184 
81 1881 Cheyenne, Wyoming 1179 
82 1774 San Diego, California 1176 
83 1621 Janesville, Wisconsin 1173 
83 2012 Abilene, Texas 1173 
85 3777  Festus-Crystal City, Missouri 1170 
85 2166 Elizabethton, Tennessee 1170 
87 3368 Mt. Pleasant, Pennsylvania 1160 
88 23 Lebanon, Pennsylvania 1155 
89 924 Anniston, Alabama 1151 
90 529 Somerville, Massachusetts 1149 
91 511 New Brit: Connecticut 1145 
92 1271 Central Falls, Rhode Island 1141 
93 1138 Monroe, Mic 1135 
94 191 Canoxsburg, Pennsylvan'a 1132 
94 969 Tacoma, Washington 1132 
96 2540 Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 1127 
97 245 Sellersville, Pennsylvania 1124 
98 402 Coraopolis, Pennsylvania 1122 
99 3838 Cape Girardeau, Missouri 1120 
100 1371 Owego, New York 1116 
101 1600 Bellefonte, Pennsylvania Wi 
102 2689 Huntington, Indiana 1102 
103 2244 Lawrenceville, Illinois 1094 
104 1136 Wyandotte, Michigan 1091 
105 884 Fresno, California 1090 
106 637 Hopewell, Virginia 1083 
107 3553 Chester, Illinois 1080 
108 1650 Topeka, Kansas 1075 
109 7119 Indianapolis, Indiana 1067 
110 305 Eau Claire, Wisconsin 1065 
111 5064 McMinnville, Tennessee 1062 
112 6640 Metaire, Louisiana 1061 
113 1797 Creston, lowa 1054 
114 2199 Joliet, Illinois 1052 
115° 49° Mobile, Alabama 1051 
116 1275 Lima, Ohio 1044 
117 3588 Lake Worth, Florida 1042 
118 1736 Alexandria, Louisiana 1039 
118 1290 Easton, Pennsylvania 1039 
120 1754 Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 1035 
121 1957 Hickory, North Carolina 1027 
121 1474 Spokane, Washington 1021 
121 1804 Norristown, Pennsylvania 1021 
124 2773 Denison, Texas 1015 
125 733 Mason City, lowa 1013 
126 594 Norwich, Connecticut 1011 
127 1599 Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 1010 
128 4372 Odessa, Texas 1008 
128 3261 Gardena, California 1008 
130 3809 Middletown, Ohio 1003 
131 1411 Cumberland, Maryland 1002 
132 224 Aberdeen, Washington 1001 
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CAPITOL DIGEST. 


fora re 


BY FRANCIS W. STOVER 
Director, V.F.W. National Legislative Service 


V.F.W. WINS ON HOSPITAL CARE: Because of the magnificent response of V.F.W. members to 
Commander-in-Chief H. R. Rainwater’s appeal for letters to the White House and Congress protesting 

the proposed cut in VA hospitals’ daily patient load from 85,000 to 79,000, the House added $142 million to 
the VA budget. Of this $120 million is earmarked for the 165 hospitals so they will not have to reduce the 
daily patient load, $17 million to establish 32 drug treatment centers in VA hospitals and $7 million for 
staff increases in VA regional offices. The Senate not only okayed the $142 million the House asked for but 
added $100 million for research, drug care and treatment, and rebuilding and repairing VA hospitals 
destroyed by the California earthquake and hurricane at Biloxi, Miss. Only remaining question is whether 
President Nixon will veto the bill, which includes money for HUD, space, science and other programs. 


SENATE STUDYING VETERANS DRUG CARE: Approved by the House and now pending before the 
Senate is H.R. 9265 which would authorize the VA to treat servicemen and veterans who are drug 
dependent or need drug treatment, care and rehabilitation. It is estimated that more than 50,000 veterans 
and 60,000 men on active duty are addicted to narcotics or depend on them. Senate hearings on the bill 
have been completed. 


DIRECT VA HOME LOANS AWAIT NIXON’S OKAY: Congress has quickly passed a bill which would let 
the VA use more than $500 million it already has in a revolving fund to revive the direct home loan 
program, President Nixon's signature is all that's needed now. For more than 20 years this program has 
made money for the VA and enabled veterans in small towns and rural areas where mortgage money was 
not available to buy or build houses. The Office of Management and Budget said “‘no” to this program 
and the VA brought it to a virtual halt. 


HOUSE OKAYS BILL FOR MED SCHOOLS: A pilot program that would enable the VA to help reduce 

the national shortage of doctors and others in the health field has been approved by the House in H.]J. 748. 
Called for is the establishment of five new state medical schools. Geographically dispersed, they would be 
near VA hospitals and operated in cooperation with these facilities. Supporters of the measure contend they 
will aid in improving care for veterans and may save VA hospitals in remote areas. Since this group of 
facilities is not affiliated with medical schools, it is presumed the five would be established in outlying 
regions. Senate Veterans Affairs Committee has completed hearings on the bill. 


SENATE VETERANS ROUNDUP: After an initial period of accustoming itself to its new existence, the 
Senate Veterans Affairs Committee is beginning to swing into action. Hearings have been held on 
measures for Vietnam veterans readjustment and job assistance, VA hospital and medical care, and drug 
centers in VA hospitals. Bills have been introduced that would provide a national cemetery in every state, 
raise pension income limitations and rates to prevent a veteran or dependent from being cut off because 

of higher Social Security or other retirement benefits and revive the direct home loan program. Vance 
Hartke (Ind.) is chairman, Strom Thurmond (S.C.) ranking minority member. Ls 
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by Howard Silber 


Benton amare Fe 
20th Century “Minutemen, 


Force blue turned north from U.S. 

Highway 30 near Kimball, Nebr., 

bumped across the two tracks of the 
main line of the Union Pacific and crunched 
along a gravel road. 

A tumbleweed propelled by a 30-mile- 
an-hour wind from the south raced the 
vehicle up a grade and nearly won. But 
the rolling tangle crashed against the side 
of a tall chain-link fence—a barbed-wire- 
topped barrier 10 feet high which enclosed 
a small square of what once had been part 
of a cattle ranch. 

Capt. David R. Vick, of Rocky Mount, 
N.C., turned the pickup into the short 
driveway which led to a locked gate. 

He and Lt. Russell C. Harvey, of At- 
lanta, Ga., got out of the front seat, ap- 
proached the fence and looked inside. They 
saw an array of radar equipment and 


A double-cab pickup truck painted Air 
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communications antennae. In the center of 
the plot was a large, thick concrete slab. 

Below that 80-ton slab, they knew, was 
a deep vertical tube of steel and concrete. 
Standing in the tube was a large rocket. 
The streamlined nosecone of the missile 
contained a nuclear weapon with a poten- 
tial yield of one megaton—the force of 
1,000 tons of TNT. 

It was 11:15 a.m. In about 45 minutes 
the captain and the lieutenant would take 
control of that Minuteman ICBM and nine 
others just like it. They would retain that 
control for 24 hours while they themselves 
were isolated physically from the rest of 
the world. 

During that duty tour they might be 
commanded to turn two keys in concert 
with two other Strategic Air Command 
officers similarly isolated a dozen or more 
miles away. 

That act could result in a level of death 
and destruction unprecedented in the 
world. 

Vick and Harvey turned away from the 
drab enclosure which, like all other Min- 
uteman launching sites, is unmanned but 
protected by strike teams of well-trained 
guards who, in the event of intrusion, 
would race to the launcher. The guards 
would be alerted by radar and other sen- 
sors. 

The two officers climbed aboard the 
truck and resumed their drive. Two hours 
later they had time to lean back in com- 
fortable chairs and talk. 


They were in a steel vault buried 60 
feet below the prairie and mounted on 
huge hydraulic shock absorbers. They were 
locked in that capsule, which is about 25 
feet long and eight feet wide, behind two 
blast doors. The doors weighed eight and 
12 tons each. 

Their room was lined with racks of 
electronic equipment. It contained two in- 
strument consoles, one for each officer, 
located about 12 feet apart. 


The chairs on which they were seated 
were secured to the steel floor and 
equipped with safety belts and shoulder 
harnesses. 

The object was for the two officers to 
be able to survive a nearby nuclear deton- 
ation and launch their missiles in retalia- 
tion. 

Shortly before noon, Vick and Harvey 
descended into their launch control center 
to relieve two officers who had spent the 
previous 24 hours in the capsule. 


Then, after locking themselves in, they 
went through a slow and careful check of 
electronic and mechanical equipment. A 
series of voice recordings told them that 
the instruments and machines were func- 
tioning properly. If anything had been 
wrong, a voice would have provided that 
information, 

They also tested their communications 
—with the SAC underground command 
post near Omaha, some 450 miles to the 
east, and with the SAC airborne command 
post in a plane flying a random course 
over the Midwest; with the command post 
of their 90th Strategic Missile wing at a 
onetime cavalry post now known as Fran- 
cis E. Warren Air Force Base, Cheyenne, 
Wyo.; with their squadron command post; 
with launch control centers similar to their 
own. 

Now they would wait. There would be 
continuing communications and equipment 
tests. 

But there might also be a coded message 
which would tell them to launch their 10 
missiles. If sounded, it would originate 
with the White House and reach them 
from SAC Headquarters or the under- 
ground command post. 

Word presaging the “go-code” would 
prepare the officers to open a small red 
steel box mounted above Harvey’s console. 
The box was secured by two heavy pad- 
locks with combination dials. Vick knows 


only the combination of his lock. Harvey 
has only his combination. Unless the two 
worked as a team the box would remain 
locked. 

Inside the box were documents the two 
officers could use to decode and authenti- 
cate the message to launch the missiles. 
The box also contained two keys—one for 
each console. 

In order to uncap the Minuteman silos 
and send the ICBMs on their arc into 
space, Vick and Harvey would have to 
turn their keys simultaneously and two 
other officers in a similar capsule miles 
away would have to do the same. The 
system is designed to prevent an acci- 
dental launching to keep a launch control 
team from plotting an unauthorized attack. 

Vick, the 29-year-old crew commander, 
said he fully expected the keys to remain 


“T have no doubt about 
what I would do. They 
tell me to turn the key 
and I'll turn the key.” 


in the red box as they always have. Har- 
vey agreed. 

And if the order to launch did come? 

“T have no doubt about what I would 
do,” replied the 27-year-old Harvey. ‘They 
tell me to turn the key and I’ll turn the 
key.” 

“No one thinks you are going to turn 
the keys,” Vick said. “But if you had to 
do it, you’d do it.” 

Vick, who is a career officer, and Har- 
vey who plans to leave the Air Force in 
a year so he can begin working in social 
service do not know where their 10 mis- 
siles are aimed—whether at cities or at 
military targets. The targeting is done at 
SAC Headquarters where electronic guid- 
ance tapes are prepared for installation in 
the missiles. 

Vick and Harvey acknowledged that 
their 10 missiles could wipe out millions 
of people. 

“You had to do your thinking about this 
a long time ago,” said Vick. ‘““You had to 
make up your mind whether you would be 
willing to do it. . 

“T believe the very fact that we are down 
here, that we are capable of doing what 
we can do, means that we will never have 
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to turn those keys. No country can chal- 
lenge us because it could not accept the 
force we could hurl at it in retaliation. 

“T’m completely confident that Lt. Har- 
vey would turn his key. If I weren’t confi- 
dent, I’d take steps to have him removed.” 

Now and then an officer is removed or 
asks to be relieved. But it doesn’t happen 
often because potential crew members are 
screened carefully. Many are weeded out 
in training. 

Vick is married and the father of two. 
Harvey and his wife have no children. 

As missile controllers they work hard, 
averaging six or seven 24-hour sessions in 
the capsule each month. Between under- 
ground tours they take part in recurring 
training, work on master’s degrees in busi- 
ness administration, attend classes at the 
old cavalry post under special programs 


“No country can 
challenge us because it 
could not accept the 
force we could hurl at it 
in retaliation.” 


established for Air Force missile crews, 
and relax now and then. 

Vick said he became a missile officer in 
order to take advantage of the opportunity 
for advanced education. He joined the Air 
Force in 1963 after being graduated from 
the University of North Carolina, It 
wasn’t an alternative to the draft—he was 
married and a father. 

Harvey had completed a year at 
Atlanta’s Emory University Law School 
when he signed up. “After 514 years at 
three universities I was tired of school,” 
he said. “I thought I’d just get my service 
commitment out of the way.” After com- 
pleting Officer Training School the lieu- 
tenant volunteered for service in Indo- 
china. He was offered the missile program 
instead. When he leaves the Air Force he 
hopes to combine his hobby of horse breed- 
ing with his desire to help delinquent and 
homeless boys by founding a boys’ ranch 
in the Southeast. 

“I just don’t see military service as a 
career,” he said. “I want a relatively un- 
structured life. I want to do what I want 
to do.” 

It is a long duty tour for the two offi- 
cers. Time drags. They sleep and they 
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study a little. “But this place just isn’t 
conducive to a great deal of study,” Vick 
said. “I can’t get much done here.” 

So the two, who have been a team for 
a year, talk a great deal. They read. And 
they check and recheck their equipment. 

Harvey has raised a succession of mous- 
taches—‘‘out of boredom,” he said. 

“That’s the worst part of it—the long- 
long hours when you know there is so 
much going on upstairs and outside.” 

He and Vick looked around their cap- 
sule. Its layout was tight, compact, effi- 
cient. And it was neat in a military way. 

They turned to their consoles just in 
time to hear a warble tone. It was a com- 
munications test from SAC Headquarters 
where men also sat in a subterranean room 
and waited. 

That warbling could mean only two 
things—the test or the message to launch 
the missiles. 

Every time they hear the discordant 
sound Vick and Harvey wonder about it 
for a moment. Every time they hear it 
they are ready. a 


Editor’s Note: 

At this moment 200 Air Force officers 
are on duty in underground stations in 
North and South Dakota, Montana, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Wyoming and Colorado. 

They are young men, under 30 mostly. 
But they carry an enormous responsibility. 
They are charged with preventing World 
War III. 

The 200 control the 1,000 Minuteman 
intercontinental ballistic missiles which 
comprise the most important element of 
the free world’s nuclear deterrent, The 
nuclear-armed rockets are aimed at targets 
more than 5,000 miles away —targets in 
the Soviet Union. 

Most Americans are vaguely aware of 
these men and their missiles. The men— 
missile controllers they are called—cannot 
say much about their job. The Strategic 
Air Command which deploys the missiles 
goes about its work quietly. 

But knowledge is part of deterrence. 
And the Department of Defense and SAC 
gave the author, who is the military editor 
of the Omaha World-Herald, an active 
member of the V.F.W. and a frequent con- 
tributor to the V.F.W. Magazine, permis- 
sion to visit a Minuteman launch control 
center and watch its two-man crew go 
about the task of helping to preserve 
America’s way of life. 
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By Dave Chester 


ith the bulk of attention turned these 

days to the troop reductions in 

South Vietnam, few Americans 

have noticed the significant U.S. 
troop stand down in Korea. 

Few persons even realize U.S. soldiers 
have been stationed in Korea for the 18 
years since the end of the Korean War. 
And even fewer know the full extent of 
American involvement there—which has 
included nearly five years of open combat 
along the truce line. 

The fighting in South Korea has pitted 
American and ROK Army troops against 
highly-trained guerrillas from North Ko- 
rea. Nearly a thousand soldiers of the 
United Nations Command have been 
killed or wounded in the conflict, nearly 
100 of them Americans killed in action. 
During the same period—from October, 
1966, through 1970—nearly a thousand 
Communist guerrillas have been killed or 
captured south of the truce line. 

As the Nixon Administration’s planned 
20,000-man troop reduction is completed 
in Korea, American combat involvement 
on the Demilitarized Zone has apparently 
come to an end. The U.S. 2nd Infantry 
Division, which has borne the brunt of 
fighting along its vital 18-mile sector of 
the buffer zone, has been largely with- 
drawn, leaving only a token contingent 
guarding the truce conference site at 
Panmunjom. 

The 2nd Division has been transferred 
to the relatively secure rear area camps 
previously occupied by her sister unit, the 
U.S. 7th Infantry Division. That much- 
decorated combat unit was gradually re- 
duced to zero strength and has been 
officially deactivated in ceremonies at Ft. 
Lewis, Wash. 

The 2nd’s job was turned over to ROK 
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units, who will now guard the former 
American sector—known to Korean War 
veterans as the “Bowling Alley’, the his- 
toric invasion route used by conquerors of 
the Peninsula since Genghis Khan. It is 
through that corridor that the majority 
of Communist infiltration has taken place 
since 1966, when the current North Ko- 
rean guerrilla campaign against the Re- 
public began in earnest. 

In October of that year, an eight-man 
patrol from the 2nd was ambushed, and 
seven Americans died in the hail of Com- 
munist automatic weapons fire. Since 
then, attacks have occurred frequently, 
and just as frequently have been denied 
by the North Korean negotiators at Pan- 
munjom. 

Communist representatives at meetings 
of the Military Armistice Commission 
have maintained steadfastly that guerril- 
las killed and captured by American and 
ROK troops south of the buffer zone ac- 
tually were South Korean revolutionaries, 
trying to overthrow the regime of Presi- 
dent Chung-Hee Park. 

A North Korean guerrilla training unit, 
believed to consist of more than 5,000 sol- 
diers, is positioned just north of the buf- 
fer zone. Its personnel are sent into the 
south for recruitment, espionage, sabo- 
tage, propaganda and harassment. One 
such group attempted the assassination of 
the South Korean president in 1968. 

The greatest infiltration from the north 
occurred in 1967-1968 when the North 
Koreans made efforts to set up a Viet 
Cong-type guerrilla movement among the 
South Korean populace—but without suc- 
cess. South Koreans who were approached 
as potential agents almost always re- 
ported the Communist recruiters to local 
police or South Korean Army officials. 


The abortive recruitment program ended 
with the break up of agent teams and the 
elimination of the North Korean intrud- 


ers. 

American officials cite the strong anti- 
Communist sentiment among South Ko- 
reans as the reason for the recruitment 
campaign’s failure. Without the grass 
roots popular support they sought, North 
Korean guerrillas were at the mercy of 
widely-dispersed South Korean police and 
Army units, who were kept well informed 
by area residents. 

To combat increased Communist infil- 
tration and attacks on UN Command 
units, a barrier system, utilizing equip- 
ment developed for the “McNamara Wall” 
(then being built on the DMZ in Viet- 
nam), was constructed along the 155 
miles of the Korean buffer zone. Highly 
sophisticated seismic and electronic sen- 
sors, mines and booby traps, ground radar 
and many other classified “electronic bat- 
tlefield” developments were employed. 

Because of its favorable terrain the 
American sector was the prime target for 
most North Korean guerrillas heading 
south ‘through the Demilitarized Zone in- 
filtration routes. The 2nd Division had 
suffered from Communist ambushes. The 
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barrier concept was vital in the UN Com: 
mand’s efforts to halt this costly infiltra- 
tion. 

First completed in the U.S. sector, the 
barrier system has proved its worth since 
its final section was activated in 1968. 
According to the UN Command, there has 
been no recorded evidence of a successful 
infiltration through the American area. 

Communist efforts have shifted signifi- 
cantly to seaborne assaults at points along 
the South Korean coast. The biggest raid 
of this and any other type occurred in 
1969 when the North Koreans landed 60 
guerrillas far south of the DMZ. Once 
again, the cooperation of civilians with 
police and military forces led to the death 
or imprisonment of all the intruders. 

The most publicized events in recent 
South Korean history occurred shortly be- 
fore completion of the DMZ barrier sys- 
tem. The attempt on Park’s life and the 
capture of the American intelligence ship, 
USS Pueblo, marked the zenith of the 
Communist effort against the government 
and the American presence in the South. 

Success of the barrier system in less- 
ening attacks along the buffer zone and 
the failure of Communist attacks on the 
southern coast allowed a reduction of the 
American troop strength in South Korea. 

Fears of increased Communist harass- 
ment in the future have created consider- 
able opposition among South Korean mil- 
itary and civilian leaders to the prospect 
of an eventual total American pull out. 

Nevertheless, American soldiers, who 
earned “hostile fire pay,” Combat Infan- 
try and Medical Badges and combat dec- 
orations for service in action along the 
Korean DMZ, will no longer be asked to do 
the fighting there. That job has been 
passed along to able ROK Army units, 
battle-tested in Vietnam. 

For the families of the American sold- 
iers who died in the unheralded combat in 
South Korea from 1966 to 1970, there is 
little comfort in the slight publicity given 
that conflict which claimed their loved 
ones’ lives. 

But the sacrifices those men made in 
the bitter winter cold and humid summer 
heat in Korea parallel those of American 
troops in the more highly publicized war 


zone of Southeast Asia. Their sacrifices : 


played a significant part in preserving 
the Republic of Korea—known to those 
men as “Freedom’s Frontier.” ! 
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forgotten ground 


By David B. Weems 


OR more than a century the dead— 

‘Union and Confederate—lay near 

where they fell, mourned for a genera- 

tion or so when they didn’t return to 
homes in places as far away as Texas or 
Wisconsin, then forgotten altogether, Un- 
known soldiers in unknown graves, with- 
out a monument and under no flag. A 
thicket of vines and trees grew over them. 

Then, because the plot was once a com- 
munity cemetery, volunteer workers un- 
covered old stones and cleared the ground. 
Finally V.F.W. Post 4142 heard about the 
place. Twelve miles from the Neosho, Mo., 
Post, thousands of men had struggled in 
a part of the Civil War that was forgotten 
even while it was going on. And a study 
by a local judge, Paul Carver, suggested 
that many of the men who died in the 
two engagements fought there are buried 
nearby in unmarked graves. 

The Post members’ first reaction was 
probably similar to that of a recent visitor 
to the battle site at Newtonia, Mo., who 
looked around and asked, ‘‘Why did they 
fight two battles over this place?” And 
then after a second look, “Why one?” The 
question is a natural one. What was the 
magnet that drew Confederate troops 
from as far away as Tahlequah, in Indian 
Territory, and Federal units from Indian 
Territory and Kansas to this tiny village 
in southwest Missouri? 
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One prize was the lead mines at Granby, 
about five miles northwest of Newtonia. 
Another was food and forage from the 
creek bottoms and prairies of southwest 
Missouri. In early 1862 the Confederates 
in Missouri were pushed back to wooded 
hill country along the Arkansas line, 
where the battle of Pea Ridge, or Elkhorn 
Tavern, virtually secured Missouri for the 
Union. In late summer, after raiding 
parties drew the Federals northward, the 
Confederates put a bulge in the west end 
of the line that included Granby and 
Newtonia. 

Union Brig. Gen. Egbert B. Brown at 
Springfield, Mo., sent a warning to Brig. 
Gen. John M. Schofield in St. Louis that 
the Confederates were planning an in- 
vasion of Missouri. Schofield was skepti- 
cal but asked for more troops. Maj. Gen. 
Henry (Old Brains) Halleck back in 
Washington, said none were available. 
Schofield, an able commander, decided he 
could beat the Confederates anyway. He 
evidently sent a plan to Brown which 
would require the assistance of Brig. Gen. 
James G. Blunt at Ft. Scott, Kans. On 
Aug. 238, 1862, Brown wrote a cryptic 
note to Schofield. 

“T sent General Blunt the same plan 
you suggest, and named Newtonia as the 
point.” 

Schofield moved to Springfield in mid- 
September to take command of the Army 
of the Frontier and proposed to Blunt 
that they engage the Confederates as soon 
as possible. He thought the Federals bet- 
ter prepared, although perhaps outnum- 
bered, and so he alerted Brown, then at 
Mt. Vernon, and Brig. Gen, Frederick 
Salomon in the Carthage-Sarcoxie area. 

An ominous note by Brown. When 
threatened by cavalry, the Confederates at 
Newtonia showed unusual precision in 
their response. Then another warning. Col. 
William Weer arrived in Missouri with a 
brigade of Kansans and Salomon posted 
him several miles west of Sarcoxie. Weer 
didn’t like the disposition of the Federal 
forces and wrote to Blunt that he or some- 
one should take command of the scattered 
Federal units or “we will be cut up in 
detail.” 

Schofield ordered Blunt and Brown to 
join Salomon at Sarcoxie, about 15 miles 
north of Newtonia. Strike the enemy if 
possible, he told them, but don’t risk 
defeat. 
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On Sept. 28 Weer moved to Sarcoxie. 
The next day Salomon sent out a patrol to 
Newtonia. Col. Joseph O. Shelby’s Mis- 
souri Confederate brigade was in training 
at a camp five miles south. He was joined 
by Col. Douglas H. Cooper’s brigade. A 
unit of Texas cavalry occupied Newtonia, 
grinding corn meal at the mill. The Union 
patrol made contact with the Texans, 
alerting Cooper. He sent more Texas 
cavalry to Granby to hold the mines. 

Two days later Salomon followed up his 
patrol of the day before with a force 
under the command of Lt. Col. Arthur 
Jacobi, of the 9th Wisconsin Infantry. 
Jacobi attacked soon after dawn, sending 
his infantry straight into town and a de- 
tachment of Kansas cavalry around the 
Confederates’ left flank. A young Confed- 
erate officer ordered the Texans to leave 
their strong positions behind the stone 
fences and go out to meet the Wisconsin 
infantry. When they moved, the Union 
artillery, now set up on the Confederate 
left flank, opened up and stopped the 
counterattack. Jacobi’s foot soldiers fixed 
their bayonets and rushed the Confed- 
erates. Another Union column approached 
from the northeast, and to make the situ- 
ation even worse for the defenders, their 
artillery had run out of ammo. To the 


Texans behind the walls and in the barn, 
it was beginning to look like another 
Alamo. 

Then Shelby’s Missourians and a bri- 
gade of Confederate Choctaws and Chicka- 
saws arrived. The Indian riders rode into 
town at full gallop and hit the Union 
center. The Missourians struck the Union 
left to eliminate that threat, and then 
the Texas unit from Granby rode into the 
Federals’ right flank. 

Jacobi tried to retreat, but the Confed- 
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erate cavalry broke through his rear 
guard roadblock and rode down the Union 
foot column from the rear. The Federals 
were overwhélmed, losing about four com- 
panies in killed, wounded or captured. 

As Jacobi fell back, he met Salomon 
and Weer coming south with another 
force. Now Salomon, who had artillery 
superiority over the Confederates, al- 
though a fresh Texas battery was planted 
in the cemetery, set up his guns on a 
ridge north of Newtonia. This forced the 
Confederates back into their defense 
points behind the walls. For the rest of 
the day the battle was undecided. Then, 
near sunset, Col. M. W. Buster’s Missouri 
Cavalry, which had left Tahlequah, in 
Indian Territory on Sept. 19, arrived to 
join the Confederates who regrouped and 
attacked all along the line, driving Salo- 
mon back toward Sarcoxie. A fresh de- 
tachment of Federals under Col. George 
R. Hall met Salomon and covered his re- 
treat. Hall had been marching all day, 
first approaching Newtonia from the 
northeast, then, fearing isolation from 
Salomon’s force, turned northwest to the 
Sarcoxie road. This move delayed his ap- 
pearance until too late to help. Salomon 
had committed his forces piecemeal and 
the battle had ended with Blunt’s main 
force still packing to leave Ft. Scott, 
Weer’s gloomy prediction. 

First Newtonia was a clear Confederate 
victory, but not a decisive one. Schofield 
took personal command of an assembled 
force of 12,000 men, slightly more than 
double the number Salomon had managed 
to bring to bear and occupied Newtonia 
on Oct. 4 with only a skirmish. 

Second Newtonia was fought Oct. 28, 
1864, when Shelby, by then a brigadier 
general, was covering Maj. Gen. Sterling 
Price’s retreat from the disastrous defeat 
at Westport, now part of Kansas City. 
Shelby engaged a pursuing force under 
Blunt and stopped it. After a few hours 
Shelby’s men drove Blunt from Newtonia 
until Blunt was reinforced by Brig. Gen. 
John B. Sanborn from Springfield. Shel- 
by’s aim was to save what was left of 
Price’s army, which he did. Maj. Gen. S. R. 
Curtis, in active command of the area, 
claimed victory for the Federals, but if it 
was a victory, he didn’t make immediate 
use of it to follow Price. Perhaps like San- 
born, he thought pursuit unnecessary. 

“My idea was, and is now, that when 
we got him below Newtonia and the region 
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of grain mills and cattle that we should 
not crowd him anymore, but rather make 
an effort to hold him in this land of starva- 
tion, as we would a garrison out of 
supplies, until his army broke up and 
deserted,” Sanborn said. 

But on orders from Grant, Curtis then 
marched to the Arkansas River, which 
Price had already crossed. Second New- 
tonia was the last battle in the west. 

Union losses at First Newtonia are listed 
officially at 50 dead and 115 missing, but 
some estimates at the time were much 
higher. Confederate losses were probably 
smaller. On Second Newtonia there is also 
considerable doubt, but the short fight 
must have been intense. One Confederate 
unit admitted to losing 49 killed out of 320 
men. And at least 17 Confederate and six 
Union wounded died in hospitals in New- 
tonia during the first few days following 
the second battle. 

Four years after the war the bodies of 
24 Union soldiers were moved from the 
Newtonia cemetery to the National Ceme- 
tery at Springfield. Some were identified 
by wooden headboards. There are no simi- 
lar records on the Confederate dead. 

So only a few Union dead were removed 
from the old cemetery, and it is likely, as 
suggested by Judge Carver, that many of 
them, as well as the Confederates, are still 
buried there. Perhaps the plain pieces of 
sandstone in the plot mark some of those 
graves, 

The cemetery was used by the commun- 
ity as a burial ground until the 1890’s 
when a new cemetery was developed. Then 
the old cemetery was gradually abandoned. 
After several generations of neglect the 
cleanup project was started in the 1960's. 

In 1970 it caught the attention of the 
M. Waldo Hatler Post of the V.F.W. at 
Neosho. Members of that Post learned 
that the cemetery had no flag pole. Edgar 
Gailey, Adjutant of the 7th District, 
V.F.W., and Past Commander of the 7th 
District, together with member Claude 
Maples and two members of the local 
American Legion post poured a concrete 
foundation and set up a flag pole in Sep- 
tember, 1970. The two organizations pur- 
chased a new flag which was raised for the 
first time at a special dedication ceremony 
on Sept. 27, 1970. 

The location of the graves of the Civil 
War dead in the old cemetery is unknown. 
But all of them, Confederate as well as 
Union, now at last lie under the same flag. 
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This etching of Cheyenne Scouts is by Remington — courtesy of the Denver Public Library Western Collection. 


Indians Want New Image 


N uprising against the stereotype pic- 

ture of the American Indian as a 

bloody savage or a slovenly lazy drunk 

is being launched nationwide by the 
Indians themselves. 

Earl Old Person, head chief of the 
Blackfeet, and a dozen other chiefs are 
heading a campaign to improve the image 
of the American Indian. 

The Indians have long had a legitimate 
complaint about their treatment on tele- 
vision. 

As a distinguished Indian anthropologist 
says of television’s treatment of the 


By Philip R. Smith, Jr. 
Indians: 

“The programs I have viewed in the 
past have failed in that they always seem 
to present the Plains Indian bedecked with 
feathers as the prototype of all American 
Indians. They failed further in not pre- 
senting a very realistic image of even 
these, despite the voluminous writings 
available on the history and cultures of the 
Plains Indians. I notice the westerns have 
been getting better through the years, but 
they are still nowhere nearly accurate 
enough for anyone who has read even a 
few books on the American Indian.” 
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The American Indian has served his 
nation well for nearly 200 years. On March 
18, 1778, George Washington wrote from 
Valley Forge to the commissioners of In- 
dian Affairs that “. .. I am empowered to 
employ a body of 400 Indians, if they can 
be procured upon proper terms... I think 
they may be made of excellent use, as 
scouts and light troops mixed with our 
own parties...” 

Dr. Waldo, a surgeon at Valley Forge, 
wrote: “I was called to relieve a soldier 
thought to be dying. He expired before I 
reached the hut. He was an Indian, an 
excellent soldier, and had fought for the 
very people who disinherited his fore- 
fathers.” 

Indians also served during the Civil War 
when regiments of them fought in Union 
as well as Confederate armies. Those who 
fought for the Union were organized into 
the First, Second and Third Indian Regi- 
ments. The Third Regiment gained par- 
ticular distinction as a fighting unit. 

Confederate Col. Douglas H. Cooper led 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians who 
fought for the Confederacy. Other Indians 
who wore the gray as commissioned offi- 
cers were Brig. Gen. Stand Watie, Cols. 
Daniel McIntosh and John Drew, Lt. Col. 
Chilly McIntosh, and Maj. John Jumper. 

An aide to Gen. U. 8. Grant was an 
Indian, Brevet Brig. Gen. Ely S. Parker, 
present at Lee’s surrender at Appomattox. 

The Indians did not lack for bravery but 
did balk at discipline. Even so, while sery- 
ing with the Army it was markedly better 
than was traditional with Indian bands. 
Drill consisted of a whooping charge, dis- 
mounting, taking cover in timber and 
firing by squads, then cleaning rifles. A 
Union Indian regiment learned to form 
fours and march to war chants. 

Weapons in both armies ranged from 
rifled muskets to smoothbores and old, 
almost useless, flintlocks along with a 
variety of pistols and revolvers. Some In- 
dians were reduced to fighting with bows, 
arrows and tomahawks, more effective in 
some cases than their ancient firearms. 
Uniforms were nonexistent or nondescript. 

After the Civil War, Indians became 
part of the Army’s enlisted ranks. Previ- 
ously they had been hired as civilian aux- 
iliaries and for scouting duty. Commanded 
by officers and on occasion by civilians, 
they were formed into loose-knit com- 
panies. A notable exception was the well- 
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organized Pawnee Indian Scouts com- 
manded by Frank and Luther North. This 
group distinguished itself in protecting 
workers against hostile attacks during the 
building of the western railroads. 

Pawnee Scouts, like many other Indian 
units in the Army, wore motley combina- 
tions of regulation uniform and native 
dress. Some dispensed with clothing alto- 
gether before going into battle. Capt. 
Luther North said of the Scouts that they 
stripped down to their loin cloths and cov- 
ered their heads with bandanas to dis- 
tinguish themselves from the hostiles. 

The U.S. Indian Scouts were established 
by order of the War Department on Aug. 
1, 1866, to provide “in the territories and 
Indian country a force of Indians not to 
exceed 1,000, to act as scouts, who shall 
receive the pay and allowance of cavalry 
soldiers...” By 1867 there were 474 scouts 
in the Army. A decade later they reached a 
peak of 600. 

Military commanders in the West 
praised the scouts lavishly. In 1867 Maj. 
Gen. H. W. Halleck wrote, “I respectfully 
call attention to the use of Indian Scouts 

. Their services have proved of the 
greatest value. As guides and scouts, they 
are almost indispensable.” 

One of the greatest Indian fighters of 
the Old West, Gen. George Crook, found 
them invaluable in tracking down the wily 
and elusive Apaches. By employing war- 
riors of conciliated tribes, he was able to 
subdue the remaining Apache renegade 
bands to help end the Indian Wars. 

Treatment of the Chiricahua Apaches, 
particularly his faithful scouts, was a con- 
stant source of irritation to Crook after 
he left the Army. Most of them were sent 
to Florida where large numbers died. 
Crook continued to fight for better treat- 
ment of the Indians up to the time of his 
death. 

The Scouts were regular enlisted men of 
the Army; they received the same pay and 
allowances and wore the same uniforms. 
They were distinguished for a time by a 
hat ornament consisting of two crossed 
arrows with points up with the letters 
U.S.S. for “United States Scouts” above 
the arrows. 

The primary distinction between the 
Scouts and other soldiers was that the 
Scouts’ area of service was limited to the 
general location where they enlisted. Diffi- 
culties of spelling and pronouncing the 
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Indian language led Crook to designate 
Scouts by number, as Privates 7, 10 and so 
on. Others acquired such names as Sgt. Y, 
Sgt. Deadshot, Cpl. Dandy Jim, Peaches, 
Shortnin’ Bread and Sgt. Charlie Bones. 

Brig. Gen. Richard H. Pratt who 
founded the Indian school at Carlisle Bar- 
racks, Pa., recalled his first encounter with 
the Indian Scouts as a young man, “I 
talked more with the Indian sergeant and 
his men of the Scouts and found that most 
of them had received English education in 
their home schools conducted by their 
Cherokee tribal government. They had 
manly bearing and fine physiques. Their 
intelligence, civilization, and common 
sense was a revelation, because, I had con- 
cluded that as an army officer I was there 
to deal with atrocious aborigines.” 

The names of many Indian heroes of the 
Indian Wars can be found in the rolls of 
the gallant men who received the nation’s 
highest award for bravery in battle. 
Achesay, Blanquet, Chiquito, Elsatsoosu, 
Jim, Kelsay, Kosoha, Machol, Nannasaddie 
and Nantaje—these Indians and many 
others were awarded the Medal of Honor 
for gallant conduct during campaigns and 
engagements with the Apaches. 

The end of the Indian Wars brought a 
drastic reduction in the numbers of the 
Scouts. In 1891 there were 150 in the 
Army. By 1915 there were only 24 on 
active duty. A year later, however, the 
number increased to 39 as 15 additional 
men were enlisted for Gen. John J. Persh- 
ing’s punitive expedition into Mexico in 
pursuit of Pancho Villa. 

The Indian Scouts of the U.S. Army 
fought their last fight on May 5, 1916, at 
the Ojos Azules Ranch some 300 miles 
below the Mexican border. An Apache 
Scout detachment with a squadron of the 
11th Cavalry under Maj. Robert L. Howze 
fought an indecisive battle with a band of 
Villistas. Although most of the Villistas 
escaped, 44 were killed, and many more 
wounded. No American soldiers, either 
white or red, were wounded. 

One of the duties of the Indian Scouts 
during the Indian-fighting days was to 
supply the army posts with meat. Legend 
has it that an Indian Scout was given the 
order to go out and bag 60 turkeys and 
two deer for the Thanksgiving dinner at 
the post. After a day in the mountains, 
the word was sent back, “Is that all you 
want?” 
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Some of the last Indian Scouts were 
stationed at Fort Huachucha, Ariz., where 
they were “left over” from the Mexican 
Punitive Expedition. 

Patrolling the boundaries of the post to 
keep out trespassers and serving as guides 
for surveying parties from the Interior 
Department took up most of their time. 
They served at Fort Huachucha until they 
were finally disbanded in 1947. 

In the tradition of their ancestors, many 
Indians served gallantly in the Army dur- 
ing World Wars I and II, the Korean War 
and are fighting today in Vietnam. 

In World War I more than 8,000 Indians 
served in the nation’s military forces, 
6,000 of them volunteers. This demonstra- 
tion of patriotism prompted Congress to 
pass the Indian Citizenship Act of 1924. 
In World War II, 25,000 Indian men and 
women served in the nation’s military 
forces. In World War II there were eight 
Navajos in the Ist Marine Division in the 
Pacific who, according to the late war 
correspondent, Ernie Pyle, proved particu- 
larly useful when secret orders had to be 
sent. The Navajo signalmen sent the mes- 
sage in their native tongue and, as Pyle 
wrote, “Practically nobody in the world 
understands Navajo except another Nava- 
jo.” The same story was told of the Choc- 
taws in World War I. 

Medal of Honor winners in World War 
II included Lt. Ernest Childers and Lt. 
Jack C. Montgomery, both of Indian 
origin. The Korean War Medal of Honor 
roll includes Mitchel Redcloud. 

Also in the tradition of the American 
Indian’s service to the nation is the family 
of Pascal Poolaw from Lawton, Okla. A 
first sergeant, he was killed in action on 
Nov. 7, 1967. The veteran of three wars 
died a hero’s death in Vietnam where one 
of the Poolaw sons is now serving. Another 
son had previously lost his leg fighting 
the Viet Cong in Vietnam. Two other sons, 
one a veteran of Vietnam, are now serving 
with the Army in Germany. Pascal 
Poolaw, Jr., now undergoing treatment at 
Brooke Army Hospital, San Antonio, 
Texas, wants to remain on active duty 
despite the loss of his leg. 

The American Indian, whose forefathers 
were dispossessed by advancing civiliza- 
tion, have made great contributions to the 
nation. He will go on to make greater 
contributions if given the opportunity and 
recognition. . 
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Baseball 
Nicknames 


what happened to them? 
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By L. L. Edge 


f the stadium announcer in St. Louis 
during the 1934 World Series had an- 
nounced the nickname of each Car- 
dinal, every fan in the stands would 

have known who was playing. 

At first base was “Rip”, at second 
“Flash”, at shortstop was “Lippy”, at 
third was “Pepper”, in left was “Ducky”, 
“Rocky” was in right, and “Chick” was 
in center. Catching was “Spud” and on 
the mound was “Dizzy”. Other mound 
performers for the Cardinals in that ser- 
ies included “Daffy”, ‘Pop’, “Dazzy”, 
“Wild Bill”, “Tex”, and “Lefty”. 

In last year’s World Series, only two 
of the World Champion Baltimore Orioles 
had nicknames—‘‘Boog’’ Powell and 
“Moe” Drabowsky. 


The palmy days of baseball in the dec- 
ades before the 1940s saw unparalleled 
love affairs between the fans and their 
diamond heroes. Every player had a pet 
name, at least those who were around 
awhile did. Those 1934 Cardinals, called 
collectively “The Gas House Gang’’, were 
not known generally to the fans by their 
given names, only their nicknames. 

Most famous were “The Wild Horse of 
the Osage”, John Leonard “Pepper” Mar- 
tin, and the Dean boys, Jerome “Dizzy” 
Dean and Paul “Daffy” Dean. “The Ford- 
ham Flash”, Frank Frisch, managed the 
team, Others were “Lippy Leo”? Durocher, 
“Rocky” Rothrock, “Chick” Fullis, “Spud” 
Davis, “Pop” Haines, ‘“Dazzy” Vance, 
“Wild Bill” Hallahan, “Lefty” Bill Walker 
and “Tex” Carleton. 

It has been the privilege of the basebali 
fan in particular to re-name his hero. 
Most of the nicknames were dreamed up 
by sports writers and then adopted by the 
fan. Many were brought to the big leagues 
by the players from childhood, but most 
were tagged because of physical, mental 
or, in some cases, moral peculiarities. 

For example, a lot of players over the 
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years were heavyweights and got sobri- 
quets denoting overweight such as 
“Blimp” Phelps, “Fat Freddy” Fitzsim- 
mons, “Chubby” Dean, “Jumbo” Brown, 
and “Porky” Biscan. Slender players had 
such tags as “Bones” Ely, “Slats” Marion, 
“Splinters” Gerkin, and, because Ewell 
Blackwell was so tall and resembled a 
buggy whip on the mound, he was called 
“The Whip”. 

Nationality has often been the reason 
for some player identifications such as 
“Swede” Walberg, “Germany” Schaefer, 
“Frenchie” Bordagaray, ‘‘Frenchie’’ 
Uhalt, several ‘Dutch’ Leonards and 
Schultzs, “Irish” Muesel, “Turk” Lown, 
“Green” George, “Mad Russian” Novi- 
koff, and several who were called “Heine” 
such as Groh, Meine, and Manush. 

States also got into the act with plenty 
of Texans being called “Tex” and almost 
all of the Southern states were repre- 
sented. “Alabama” Pitts and “Bama” Ray 
honored their home state while others 
were “Arky” Vaughn, “Georgia Peach” 
Cobb, and Lon Warneke, ‘The Arkansas 
Hummingbird”. “Hondo” Hartung was 
from Texas and such hometown heroes as 
“Vinegar Bend” Mizell (Alabama), “Wa- 
hoo” Crawford (Nebraska) “Pea Ridge” 
Day (Arkansas) “Paw Paw” Maxwell 
(Michigan) and “Jersey Joe” Stripp were 
others. 

Military names also were common in 
the early days, particularly after World 
War I. “Old Sarge” Street (also known 
as Gabby), ‘General’? Crowder, “Cap” 
Anson, “Stonewall” Jackson and more 
recently “Major” Houk, the New York 
Yankees manager, a World War II major. 

Royalty has had its share too. There 
was “King” Carl Hubbell, “Prince Hal” 
Schumacher and “Prince Hal” Chase, 
“Duke” Snider and “Rajah”? Hornsby. 

The color of a player’s hair was often 
his trademark. There have been innumer- 
able “Whiteys” such as Lockman, Harzog, 
Platt, Ford, Wietelmann, and Kurowski 
plus some “Cottons” such as Deal and 
Turner. “Reds” have been so numerous a 
page would be needed to list them all, 
plus some “Pinkys”, Higgins, May and 
Whitney. 

Many fans associate their players with 
real pets, insects, or farm animals. Harry 
Brecheen was so good fielding bunts he 
was called “The Cat” because of the way 
he pounced on the bunted balls. His team- 


mate, equally adept, was called ‘Harvey 
the Kitten” Haddix. Then there was 
“Hoss” Radbourne, ‘Horse’? Danning, 
“Ox” Eckhardt, “Rabbit” Maranville, 
“Tron Horse” Gehrig, ‘‘Coot’’ Veal, 
“Bunny” Brief, “Flea” Clifton, “Bugs” 
Raymond, “Spider” Jorgenson, ‘‘Goose”’ 
Goslin, ‘Pig’? House, ‘““Mule’” Haas, and 
several ‘‘Mooses’’—Showron, Solters, 
Dropo. Also there was ‘Spider’? Wilhelm, 
“Birdie” Tebbetts, “Hippo” Vaughn, ‘“An- 
telope’’ Verden, ‘““Monk” Dubiel, ‘Happy 
Rabbit” Rojek, “Catfish” Metkovich, and 
“Turkey Mike” Donlin. There was even 
“The Crow” Crosetti. 


Food plays an important part in nick- 
naming favorite players. “Ham” Schulte, 
“Cookie” Lavagetto, “Beans” Reardon, 
“Peanuts” Lowrey, and the various 
“Sugar” Cains were some. 

Most of the players got their nicknames 
for a definite reason, many while actually 
stellar performers. Jack Loehrke was 
called “Lucky” because it rhymed with 
his last name and not the least reason was 
that he got off a bus in the minors when 
recalled by the New York Giants just be- 
fore his bus crashed down a mountain 
side. “Bullet Joe” Bush and “Smokey Joe” 
Wood were so named because of their 
ability to throw the ball so fast. “Scooter” 
‘Rizzuto was a diminutive shortstop who 
scooted after grounders, “Sandow”’ Mer- 
tes’ strength won him his nickname for 
the famed strong man. “Deerfoot” Milan 
was very speedy and “Bad News” Hale 
earned his nickname because. a pitcher 
once remarked when Hale strode to the 
plate, “Here comes bad news.” Willie 
Ramsdell was called “The Knuck” because 
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he threw a knuckleball, “Arthur the 
Great” Shires was a self-named player 
who never quite lived up to his own ex- 
pectations, “Monster” Radatz was a hulk- 
ing figure on the mound. With good rea- 
son he hated his sports writer-tagged 
nickname. “Firpo” Marberry would fight 
anyone who called him by his despised 
nickname. No one was ever sure that 
“Boob” McNair liked his moniker. 

Some real oddities were ‘‘Gunboat” 
Gumbert, “Noodles” Hahn, “Bump” Had- 
ley, “Boom Boom” Beck, “Jigger’” Statz, 
“Twinkletoes” Selkirk, “Big Poison’? Wa- 
ner and his younger brother “Little Poi- 
son” Waner, “Roadblock” Jones, “Sad 
Sam” Jones, “Toothpick” Jones, “Creepy” 
Crespi, “Four Sack” Dusak, “Shoeless 
Joe” Jackson, “Three Finger’? Brown, 
“Shanty” Hogan, “Iron Man” McGinnity, 
and “Harry the Hat’? Walker. Walker’s 
nervous habits at the plate got him tagged 
“The Hat” as he was always readjusting 
his topper. When Phil Collins was on the 
mound, he was so nervous he was dubbed 
“Fidgety Phil’ by the fans. 

“Schoolboy” Rowe was a renowned De- 
troit hurler in the 1930s along with 
“Dizzy” Trout. ‘‘Preacher’’ Roe was 
breaking in with the Cardinals and then 
the Dodgers in the senior circuit about the 
time “Lefty” Grove and “Lefty”? Gomez 
were burning up the American League. 

Every player in those days who had any 
notable year at all got a new name. Hazen 
Cuyler was dubbed “Kiki” by the fans, 
Harold Ruel became “Muddy”, Mickey 
Cochrane was known as “Black Mike”. 
A top minor league hitter, Joe Hauser, 
became such an outstanding hero of the 
American Association fans, he became 
“Unser Choe’, The Indians’ players were 
all known as “Chief”, among them Elon 
Hogsett and Mel Harder. The original was 
perhaps “Chief” Bender, a crack National 
League pitcher of an earlier decade. 

Lynn Nelson was a pitcher who could 
hit and got a tag of “Line Drive” because 
of the way he cracked the ball. The first 
to be nicknamed for his specialty was 
Frank “Home Run” Baker. Perhaps the 
longest title went to early-day player Wil- 
lie Keeler, who once said his batting strat- 
egy was to “Hit ’Em Where They Ain’t.” 
Many fans often referred to him in that 
manner. 

The renaming of players began to fade 
after World War IJ. Unless a player had 
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a peculiarity or had performed some out- 
standing feat (like Johnny Vandermeer 
who became known as “Double No-Hit” 
after he pitched two consecutive no hit- 
ters) there was little in the way of nick- 
names. 

Sal Maglie became known as ‘“‘The Bar- 
ber” because his beanball throwing often 
gave the batters a close shave. The same 
went for Clyde “Duster” Shoun, the name 
being another name for a beanball. Enos 
Slaughter, a North Carolina farmer, was 
soon called “Country” by his Cardinal fol- 
lowers and Jim Rivera’s all-out play 
earned him the title of “Jungle Jim”. 
“Suitcase” Simpson got his nickname 
from a comic strip character, as did 
“Jeep” Handley, “Puddin Head’ Jones 
from the literary world and “Mack the 
Knife” Jones obtained his from a popular 
song. 

“Flash” Gordon was another who was 
dubbed from the comics as was earlier 
“Stinkey” Davis, a first baseman. Virgil 
Trucks got his name of ‘Fire’ from some 
sports writer who thought the play on his 
name was funny. 

In those postwar days there were some 
real characters in the game but none 
matched “Boots” Poffenbarger, a Detroit 
pitcher. Detroit had another pitcher in 
that era named “Stubby” Overmire, who 
was just that—stubby. Hector “Skinny” 
Brown was not skinny at all, the name 
originating obviously from his youth. 

Many fans thought ‘Mickey’ was a 
nickname of the famed Yankee outfielder, 
Mickey Mantle, but it actually was his 
given name. “Yogi” Berra was a team- 
mate honored in a reverse because a car- 
toon character was named after him. 

“King Kong” Keller, “Shotgun” Shuba, 
“Old Folks” Grissom, “Rip” Repulski, 
“Slick” Coffman, and ‘Skeeter’? Webb 
were among those who carried colorful 
nicknames in the post-WWII era. 

By the 60s, only a few players earned 
additional names from the fans. The num- 
ber of players in the big leagues now with 
nicknames can be counted on two hands— 
“Sudden Sam” McDowell, “Boots” Day, 
“Blue Moon” Odom, “Catfish” Hunter, 
“Mudcat” Grant, “Cotton” Nash, “Jumbo 
Jim” Nash. 

But in the annals of baseball’s nick- 
names, perhaps the most natural, the most 
honest, went to Vernon Washington. The 
fans nicknamed him “George”. Lt 


Keith Cullins (at left), Commander, Post 1837, Dallas, Texas, accompanied 
members of Audie Murphy's family to Washington June 7 for the funeral 
of the most decorated American in World War Il. Murphy was a member 
of Post 1837. At right, then Nat'l Aux. President Mary Cottone, Minn. Gov. 
Wendell Anderson (C) and then Commander-in-Chief H. R. Rainwater pause 
to sign a petition on behalf of American POWs held in Southeast Asia at 
the Dept. of Minn. Convention. In the cage is Mike Golias, a 15-year-old 
high school student. Below, V.F.W.’s new Commander-in-Chief Joseph 
L. Vicites is presented a $72,000 check from the new Auxiliary President 
Mrs. Frances Harmon to support the many programs of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 
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At left, Cmdr. Leon Turrou (L), Post 605, Paris, France, and French Sen. Guy 
de la Vasselais depart from unveiling a monument commemorating the Allied 
drive to liberate Paris during WWII. Later, Turrou was awarded the Commander 
of the French Legion of Honor, highest civilian award of the French govern- 
ment. Above, Dave Zinkoff (C), Philadelphia 76ers’ announcer, V.F.W. member 
and longtime friend of the V.F.W., receives a special USO award for a lifetime 
of arranging entertainment for servicemen hospitalized locally. With him are 
Maj. Gen. Francis L. Sampson, Army chief of chaplains, and Mrs. Perle Mesta, 
famed Washington hostess and former U.S. ambassador to Luxembourg, re- 
cipients of USO Liberty Bell awards. 
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Below, Maj. Gen. James F. Hollingsworth, commanding general, U.S. Army, Alaska, 
receives a V.F.W. Certificate of Appreciation from Alaska Dept. Cmdr. Robert 
Anderson, who presented on behalf of Past Cmdr.-in-Chief H. R. Rainwater. 


Ss i\ r i lta. : 
At left above, John F. Cannon (R), a member of Post 9723, Naha, Okinawa, receives the Soldier's Medal from Maj. Gen. James L. Baldwin for saving another 
soldier's life during a fire. Cannon is in the 23rd Div. at Da Nang, Vietnam. Below, the new renovated hall of Post 834, Everett, Mass., was named in honor 
of Past Dept. Cmdr. James F. Reynolds, Sr., who also served as a Nat'l Council of Adm. member (1947-48). Reynolds is pictured fifth from left. Next to him 
is Past Cmdr.-in-Chief Ray Brannaman who attended the dedication. 


Below, Brig. Gen, Hugh A. Richeson (L), commanding general, U.S. Army, 
Japan, buys the first Buddy Poppy in Post 9612's annual drive at 
Camp Zama from Cmdr. Thaddeus Walczak. 


Above, Jerry Hill (C), 5, lowa’s 1971 Easter Seal boy, poses with Gov. Robert 

D. Ray (L) and Paul Franzenburg, lowa Easter Seal chairman. Jeffrey's mother, 

Mrs. Frances Hill, is immediate Dept. Past President of the Aux. The lowa Dept. 

and Aux. have contributed $75,000 toward construction of the main lodge at 

Camp Sunnyside for crippled children and additional funds for them to attend 
the camp. 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica Program Helps All 


CHANCE TO GAIN knowledge, save money and 

aid the Veterans of Foreign Wars in its growth 

is offered to all V.F.W. members. This oppor- 

tunity is made possible through a special pro- 
gram which enables individual V.F.W. members to 
buy a 24-volume set of the latest Encyclopaedia 
Britannica at a large savings. 

Each purchase will also benefit the Department 
of the V.F.W. members. For every set of books sold 
to members living within their areas, Departments 
receive $10. 

Since the program’s inception, Departments in 
all 50 states, the District of Columbia and overseas 
have received a total of $151,110. These bonus funds 
from the V.F.W.’s Encyclopaedia Britannica plan 
have been used by Departments to strengthen their 
own Voice of Democracy programs. 

In addition to the reduced price and the help 
provided V.F.W. Departments, V.F.W. members will 
find they have obtained a gift which will please the 
family and will grow in value each year, The Britan- 
nica is unequalled as a source of daily help in school, 


business, home management, recreation and social 
activities as well. Its purchase is one that will prove 
its worth each day. 

Educators agree that children with access to 
books at home reach higher achievement levels in 
school. A set of Encyclopaedia Britannica offers a 
wealth of knowledge and has a preeminence in the 
field beyond dispute. 

The cooperative agreement between V.F.W. Na- 
tional Headquarters and Encyclopaedia Britannica 
has proven highly successful. A determining factor 
in National’s decision to continue the program again 
this year is the manner in which Encyclopaedia 
Britannica conducts the program. V.F.W. members 
and Departments have praised the high caliber of 
the firm’s sales personnel. 

A letter will be sent from National to each 
V.F.W. member explaining the program in detail. 
Enclosed will be a self-addressed return card for use 
in obtaining the free Preview Booklet which contains 
additional information about Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica and all the valuable extras available. 


Departments have received the following 
amounts from sales of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
to members in their states: 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Canal Zone 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Dist. of Col. 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
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Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
International 
Totals 


$ 6,960 
1,780 
840 
13,210 
570 
1,000 
1,190 
3,710 
6,540 
410 

450 
2,700 
2,170 
2,310 
4,680 
740 
1,130 
$151,110 
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Judges of the annual Community Activities Recordbook Contest look over entries. They are (L-R): Maj. 


Gen. J. J. Hennessey, commandant, Command and General Staff School, Ft. Leavenworth, Kans.; Walter 
Benson, director, Economics and Educational Div., Midwest Research Institute, Kansas City, Mo., and 
William T. Shields, executive assistant to the president of the Kansas City, Mo., Star. 


V.F.W. Community Workers 


HE DEPTH, variety and impact of the commu- 
nity service performed by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States proved im- 
pressive to the National Judges of the V.F.W.’s 

annual Community Activities Recordbook Contest. 

Selected as winners of the competition was Post 
3382, of Kingsport, Tenn. Runnerup was Post 6800, 
of Somerville, Mass., and third was Post 1146, St. 
Clair Shores, Mich. 

Upon finishing their task, the judges made the 
following comments: 

“It is very reassuring to know that we have such 
dedicated, highly motivated, patriotic Americans at 
work all over the U.S. I salute each and every one.” 

“Community service, in the broad sense, should 
result in community recognition and appreciation. 
Every effort should be made to make the community 
aware of the purpose and accomplishments on a con- 
tinuing basis.” 

“The choice of the ‘best’... is indeed a difficult 
one. All of the recordbooks vividly and clearly docu- 
ment the extensive activities of each of the Posts and 
reflect the dedication of all the members of the 
V.F.W. Posts.” 

The three top winners received special honors 
and recognition at the annual V.F.W. National Con- 
vention in Dallas, Texas. A total of 104 Posts sub- 
mitted recordbooks for judging in this year’s contest. 
Statistics taken from these entries showed the 104 
spent over $1.3 million and 1,484,000 hours on the 
projects contained in the recordbooks, H. R. Ander- 
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son, National Community Activities Director, re- 
ported. 

Other entries named to the top 10 were: 4th, 
Post 2358, Roseville, Mich.; 5th, Post 6975, Bristol, 
Va.; 6th, Post 9969, Del City, Okla.; 7th, Post 1851, 
Newark, N.J.; 8th, Post 6640, Metairie, La.; 9th, 
Post 6368, Dupo, IIl.; 10th, Post 1181, Valley Station, 
Ky. 

Recognition and awards in population categories 
were recommended by the judges for the following: 

Cities to 5,000 population: 1st, Post 6368, Dupo, 
Ill.; 2nd, Post 9619, Morningside, Md.; 3rd Post 1360, 
Phillipsburg, Kans. 

5,000 to 10,000: 1st, Post 4087, Davison, Mich.; 
2nd, Post 4667, Marion, Va.; 3rd, Post 5203, Paoli, 


Pa. 

10,000 to 25,000: 1st, Post 6975, Bristol, Va.; 
2nd, Post 1181, Valley Station, Ky.; 3rd, Post 2601, 
Longmont, Colo. 

25,000 to 50,000: 1st, Post 3382, Kingsport, 
Tenn.; 2nd, Post 9969, Del City, Okla.; 3rd, Post 
3579, Park Ridge, Ill. 

50,000 to 100,000: 1st, Post 6800, Somerville, 
Mass.; 2nd, Post 1146, St. Clair Shores, Mich.; 3rd, 
Post 2358, Roseville, Mich. 

100,000 to 500,000: 1st, Post 1851, Newark, 
N.J.; 2nd, Post 6640, Metairie, La.; 3rd, Post 668, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

500,000 and over: 1st, Post 6874, San Diego, 
Calif.; 2nd, Post 2923, Milwaukee, Wis.; 3rd, Post 
9400, Phoenix, Ariz. 
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7306—Extra-heavy, 200-ply denier, ox- 
ford-weave Nylon. Acrilan body lining. 
Nylon sleeve lining. Both interlined. Elas- 
tic tunnelled through bottom back buttons 
to adjustable side tabs. Nylon hide-away 
hood. Mandarin collar, 2 zip pockets. 


7300 SPORT JACKET—Made of water- 
repellant finished poplin, with a full front 
zipper, and two roomy slash pockets. 
Entire jacket is full cut and roomy. Jacket 
is light color with V.F.W. letters and em- 


7285 


7285—THE “MALTA” CLAS- 
SIC JACKET features all 
weather readiness and smart 
styling with slash pockets. 
Treated for toughest rain and 
stain protection with “Zepel.” 
Tailored for wear in 65% 
Dacron, 35% Cotton. Color, 


Hand-washable V.F.W. 


with gold lining. S-M-L-XL. 


emblem. Black 
-$27.50 


blem processed in blue. Sizes: S (34-36), 
M (38-40), L (42-44), XL (46-48) 


V.EW. JACKETS 


FOR FALL AND WINTER 


7303—Heavy wool in 
navy blue with gold 
trim and V.F.W. em- 
broidered emblem. Knit 
trim at cuffs and neck. 
Has full front zipper. 
An ideal jacket for cold 
weather wear. S (34- 
36) M (38-40) L (42-44) 
XL (46-48) ........ $16.95 


©@ PLEASE ORDER BY STOCK NO. 


7304—Heavy wool in 
navy blue with gold 
trim. Simulated leather 
sleeves and pocket trim. 
Embroidered V.F.W. 
emblem. Snap buttons, 
rayon lining and two 
color knit trim at cuffs 
and neck. 


S-M-L-XL ............$19.60 


7301 & 7302 


7301—White water re- 
pellant poplin. Knit trim 
at neck and cuffs. 
Flocked V.F.W. em- 
blem. Slash pockets. 
Full front zipper. Gold 
and navy trim. S-M-L- 
XL. F $8.50 


7302—Navy blue with 
gold and navy trim. S- 
M-L-XL. . ...$8.50 


@ ENCLOSE CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 


Maize. Available in sizes S, 


.-$7.40 $8.50 


7308—Soft, warm acrilan fabric has the look 
and feel of cashmere. Hand-washable. Con- 
trasting under-collar and front facing. 
V.F.W. emblem on left pocket. Knit cuffs. 
Sizes: S, M, L, XL. Color: White with Royal 
and Scarlet trim. Price..... ...$17.90 


@ MO. RESIDENTS ADD 3% SALES TAX 


V.F.W. EMBLEM & SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


406 W. 34TH STREET 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 64111 


DASHING 


JUMP 
SUIT! 


$19.95 


». 


CATALOG 


Slack suits 
Sport shirts 
Dress shirts 
Slacks 
Jackets 
Jump suits 
Imported 
footwear 


This smashing new Jump Suit is made of 100% fine 
cotton cordless corduroy, specially processed to give 
the look and feel of rich velvet. You'll feel great as 
you stride along in those full 23” flare bottoms. 
Two front pockets—no back pockets. A681 Navy Blue. 
A682 Camel Tan. Sizes: S,M,L. Order Regular, if under 
6 feet; Long, if 6 feet or over. $19.95 ppd., or $4 
deposit on C.0.D.—you pay postage. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. See our collection of dramatically styled 
apparel and imported footwe: 


2871 Manley Street, Brockton, Mass. 02403 


Calendar ‘w Drop Ship Plan offers you 
Watch $2.44 st day profits! Deal direct 


with overseas sources at prices 

g bargains with 

Derringer’ no investment. Full or spare time. 
Pistol $5.99 Write for FREE BOOK today...state age 


MELLINGER, Dept. E2299, 1554 S. Sepulveda, L.A., Ca. 90025 


FFICE & LOUNGE FURNITURE 
BANQUET & MEETING FURNITURE 
ENNIS TABLES 

@ COAT/HAT RACKS 


Adirondack 


276-Q Park Ave. So.; N.Y.C, 10010 


CHAIRS! 


Shipping Points — PITTSBURGH * CHICAGO 
BOSTON * DALLAS * ATLANTA * LOS ANGELES 


Jobs and the Disabled 
Vietnam Veteran 


By Harold Russell, Chairman 


The President's Committee on Employment of the Handicapped 


N THE JUNE ISSUE of the 

V.F.W. Magazine, the lead item 
in “Capitol Digest’ told of the 
alarming unemployment rates 
among young returning veterans 
and public and private efforts be- 
ing made to provide jobs. 

But the disabled Vietnam-era 
veteran is facing special problems 
in finding work. To date some 225,- 
000 Vietnam-era veterans are re- 
ceiving compensation from the 
Veterans Administration for their 
wounds. Several thousands more 
will be discharged from the service 
in the coming months. 

No available employment statis- 
tics single out the disabled 
Vietnam veteran. It is not unrea- 
sonable, however, to assume that 
his rate of unemployment is at 
least as high as the highest rate for 
the non-disabled in the 20 to 24- 
year-old age group. Unemployment 
is 14.6%. 

The Committee on Disabled Vet- 
erans of the President’s Commit- 
tee, on which Norman Jones, 
Director of V.F.W. Rehabilitation 
Service, plays a prominent role, is 
calling for a national effort to pro- 
vide training and employment op- 
portunities for disabled Vietnam 
veterans. 

It is not enough to say “what 
benefits all veterans benefits dis- 
abled veterans as well.’’ Disabled 
veterans have more than their 
share of readjustment problems 
and face more than their share of 
rejection in the labor market. 

They not only need special ef- 
forts, they have earned them. 

Personally, I am concerned that 
more disabled veterans are not tak- 
ing advantage of the training and 
education opportunities available 
to them through the VA. 

It reports that 33,000 of the 
225,000 Vietnam-era veterans re- 
ceiving compensation have entered 
training or educational programs 
under the vocational rehabilitation 


program—20,100 at college level; 
11,200 below college level; 1,600 
on-the-job, and 100 in farm train- 
ing. In addition, VA estimates are 
that 33,000 disabled Vietnam vet- 
erans have entered training or 
education programs under the GI 
Bill. 

Totaled, this is slightly more 
than 25‘ of Vietnam-era disabled 
veterans. Surely some of the 75% 
remaining are as yet unable to be- 
gin training and others have gone 
directly into the job market. 

This leaves many who are left 
out! 

A monthly news filler service 
is sent to major daily newspapers 
and to veterans and labor organi- 
zations, providing information on 
programs and ideas of interest to 
disabled veterans in an attempt to 
overcome the communications 
block that apparently is keeping 
some disabled veterans from tak- 
ing full advantage of existing op- 
portunities. 

In an effort to stimulate the 
disabled veteran to use his bene- 
fits, the President’s Committee is 
cooperating with the Veterans Ed- 
ucation and Training Action Com- 
mittee, funded by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. I have ac- 
cepted membership on this new 
committee. It plans to mobilize ex- 
GIs, now attending college or are 
in job-training, to actively recruit 
others to take advantage of their 
benefits. It is hoped this effort will 
extend to disabled veterans and 
that some of the recruiting will be 
taking place in military and vet- 

Another program with which the 
Committee on Disabled Veterans is 
concerned is the Pre-Discharge Ed- 
ucation Program (PREP), which 
offers remedial and tutorial work 
as well as college-level courses. 
Fitzsimons Military -Hospital in 
Denver was the first military or 
veterans hospital to begin a PREP 
program, Denver Community Col- 
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lege offers disabled servicemen re- 
medial classes in mathematics and 
English in the hospital and the 
chance to participate in classes on 
one of the college’s campuses. 
PREP does not affect the man’s 
rights under his veterans benefits. 
It is a separate program designed 
to upgrade skills prior to discharge 
from the service. 

PREP’s job-training partner 
program is Project Transition, 
under which a serviceman can take 
intensive training while finishing 
his military career. Several hos- 
pitals offer the disabled service- 
man training in computers and 
other fields under this program. 

It is hoped that PREP and Pro- 
ject Transition will spread to mil- 
itary and veterans hospitals 
throughout the naticn so that re- 
cuperating servicemen will be able 
to put their hospital time to work 
for their futures 

Thus, the needs of the disabled 
Vietnam veteran are threefold— 
information about existing oppor- 
tunities, training and educational 
opportunities, and the need for a 
job, a good job. 

Mrs. Jayne Baker Spain, vice 
chairman of the President’s Com- 
mittee, is a member of President 
Nixon’s Jobs for Veterans Com- 
mittee along with Past Commander- 
in-Chief H. R. Rainwater. The 
Committee on Disabled Veterans is 
urging it to direct a part of its 
national advertising campaign 


specifically to the needs of the dis- 


abled veteran. 

The Employer Committee of the 
President’s Committee is sending 
letters to the 500 largest companies 
in the United States to seek their 
cooperation in hiring disabled vet- 


erans and is working closely with | 


the Veterans Employment Repre- 
sentatives to help create more job 
action for disabled veterans. 

But much has to be done. Al- 
though the number of disabled 
Vietnam-era veterans is relatively 
small, their needs are great. Their 
sacrifices set them apart. 

I know that the disabled vet- 
eran can count on the support of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
Your interest can mean the dif- 
ference between a full and satisfy- 
ing life or an existence of 
frustration and dependency. a 


SEPTEMBER, 1971 


IT’S SMART TO KEEP AN EYE 


. Sight Magnifiers 
ON YOUR BLOOD PRESSURE 


oj _ENLARGES 
erat ease wane 


SMALL PRINT! 


WORTH MUCH MORE! ONLY 
See clearer, work faster, 98 
more accurately with less 1 

eye strain, less fatigue and 

tension with HEAD BAND 
MAGNIFYER, Wear like 
glasses, they'll magnify about 
3x and leave hands free to 
work. Produces a 3-dimensional 
effect, where each detail ap- 
pears to stand out. For CLOSE 
WORK, REPAIRS, SEWING, HOB- alceln ae 
BIES, etc. Sturdy, lightweight, adjusts to all sizes. 
With or without glasses. Powerful prismatic pol- 
ished lenses. Only $1.98 + 50¢ for Post. and Hdlg. 
PPD. (2 for $3.50, 3 for $5.00) worth much more! 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. Nu Find Products., 
Dept. HB-740, Box 205, Church St., N.Y.C. 10008 


And here’s the in- 

strument to use! This high 
_A asa, Aneroid type gives 
" you an accurate, easy-to-read 
gauge. There's no slipping with the Velcro sleeve. 
1-year warrantee against defects in workmanship & 
materials. Comes in compact, zippered case, only 
$15.95. Mercurial type, 300 MM office model for 
$21.95. Genuine Bowles stethosocope, available for 
$2.75. When ordering by check or MO (no COD’s) 
add 99c postage. 21-day money back guarantee. 


BARCLAY Sitio: Newton 11032. ) 


Mail This Handy Postpaid 
Coupon- Envelope. cut out 
entire Business Reply Envelope 
(both panels) NO POSTAGE . 
STAMP IS NECESSARY. | 


This Famous 2X 
SURVEYOR’S TRANSIT 


GIVEN TO YOU 
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SIMULATED DIAMONDS WHOLESALE 


200% PROFIT! 


sparkling diamond-like JAKLA GEM. You must see it to 
believe it! Each brilliant JAKLA is richly mounted in a 
handsome designer ring of your choice. It is 10K YELLOW 
GOLD filled or solid Cooks like plati- 
num). Make money full time or spare time, even if 
you've never sold before. Just show Jakla Ring on your fin- 
ger and our Lifetime Written Guarantee to friends, neigh- 
workers and in. stores, ‘offices, 


8. Everyone buys. 


YOUR 00 
cosy 2@ SELIS LIKE MAD FoRS]S 


lence Jakla Gem is ONE FULL CARAT, white, flaw- 

nd is cut with 58 flashing 

A comparable 1-carat diamond costs you approxi- 

00.00. A 1-carat Jakla Gem, in Ring, is yours for 
+ yet only an expert can ‘tell the difference. 


less, hard enough to scratch glass 
facets. 


Ladies’ No, 5949 Men's No. 798 
AMAZING SCIENCE DISCOVERY 

FLAWLESS, PURE WHITE, INCREDIBLY HARD 
LIFETIME GUARANTEE speeds your 

Written Certificate Guarantees Jakla Gem 
owner's lifetime against chi 
scratching or loss . 
both Jakla Gem and ri 


MEN'S No. 249 10-Day Inspection 
NO RISK, Rush $6 for Dem- 
onstrator Ring. 2 Rings 
$11.50; 3. Rings $16.50. 
(Suggested retail $15 per 
ring.) Postp 

dis} box with Lifetime 
Certificate. Specify ring 
gold filled or sil- 
d size (or paper 
around finger). 
Order from this ad. 
NO RISK, Full 


Men's No. 1059 
Simulated 
STAR 
Sapphire 
Blue oF Bl 
Men's or Ladies’ 
(Sterling only) 


LADIES" No. 756 


“ac 
More Jalela rings. Special Introductory offer, ends. Oct. 15. 


JAKLA GEM CO, 22%i308, rote" s633 


SEMINOLE, FLORIDA 33542 
HELP WANTED 
TO FILL OUT 
INCOME TAX 
RETURNS 


Make $30 an evening 
or day at home - or work 
for tax office! Be ready 
to make BIG money in tax 
season. We show you 
how, with simple home 
tax training. If you can do simple figuring, 

follow simpie instructions, send now for FREE 
details by mail. FEDERATED TAX TRAINING, 
Dept. 929, 2021 Montrose, Chicago, III. 60618 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


REPAIR HYDRAULIC JACKS 
Earn while you learn at home. Millions of 
jacks in gas stations, trucking firms, etc. 
need servicing. We show you HOW. Start 
spare time in your basement or garage. 

q Big opportunity for mechanics. 

Write for folder No. V-9 and free bonus offer 


HYDRAULIC JACK REPAIR MANUAL CO., INC. 


0. BOX 3 © STATEN ISLAND, N.Y. 10314 


Tell them you saw it in V.F.W. Magazine 


WORLDWIDE “> 
STAMPS 


GET this valuable collection of 100 different stamps 
from the world’s far places—new countries, commemora~ 
tives, pictorials, scarce old issues. Get Dominica Moon 
Landing, Burundi Pope, others shown PLUS Kennedy 


and Dickens Memorials, Laos, many more. Rare 
paintings, famous people, fierce beasts, pirate treasure. 
Buy any or none, 


Excerpts from the Famous World War II Magazine 


Air Blows Hot From Bronx 


INE CAMP, N.Y.—It was that slack 

period between noon chow and the 
fallout call. Most of the 258th Field Ar- 
tillery was asleep, or wishing they were 
back in the Bronx. Four of us sat in a 
tent with a deck of cigarettes and batted 
the bree: 

Offhand, 
breeze in Pine Camp then. It v 
hell. 

Pvt. Dutch Loehmann looked at his 
uniform, which might have come back 
from the laundry in the wet wash, and at 
Sgt. Van Cook’s, which was crisp, cool 
and immaculate. Pvt. Earl Wiedemann 
drew designs on the sand floor of the 
tent. Van Cook finished cleaning his nails 
with a match and began polishing them 
on his shirt sleeve 

“Go ahead, Arty 
this fellow about the time you we 
sergeant.” 

Van Cook was now at work polishing 
his belt buckle with a handkerchief. “Oh, 
it was just one of those things,” he said. 


I’d say, ours was the only 
hot as 


aid Loehmann, “tell 
re first 


“When I was topkick around here, the 
Colonel used to eat with my battery. 
This colonel was one of the best artillery 


officers in the Army, but he was tough 
as hell. One day my mess was three min- 


utes late, so he calls me over. When he 
finishes chewing me out, I got no stripes 
on my arm.” 

Loehmann stuck two fingers and a 
thumb into his open collar and started 
fiddling with the hair on his chest. “The 
old man—” he began. 

“Funniest damned thing,” said Sgt. Van 
Cook, “was this. I had a line sergeant in 
my outfit I used to throw the rubber 
tool at day in and day out. He was a 
good man but I loved to work the pants 
off him. All in fun, of course. 

“The guy goes away one day 
comes back and look what he is, 
battery commander—MY battery 
mander 

“It ain’t as bad as you’d naturally 
think, though. You’d think he’d run my 
behind from here to Watertown and beat 
the bejesus out of me. But no. We just 
get together and talk about old times. 

“That’s the way it is,” said Pvt. Wiede- 
mann. “That’s the 258th Field. All good 
men and true—the pick of the Bronx and 
Brooklyn, the bringers of goodness and 
culture to the wilds of western New 
York. Tough, hard men they are, but 
with enough of the aesthetic to stop and 
watch the budding of the tender rose.” 


and 
the 
com- 


Pvt. J. W. Blake 
“| think Whitey is getting low on the mashed potatoes.”” 
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“Any rose that buds in Pine Camp,” 
said Van Cook, “is a long way from 
tender.” 

“Wiedemann ain’t from the Bronx any- 
way,” said Loehmann. “He’s from Boston. 
He used to be an opera singer.” 

The operatic Wiedemann struck his 
hand to his forehead in an intensely 
dramatic expression. Then he burped 
softly and patted his stomach, “I have 
worn kilts for the Scottish Musical 
Players,” he said, “and I have roamed 
the roads with Rudy Vallee. I have come 
from MC to KP in eight weeks and the 
road has been long and weary!” 

He placed his hand on his heart and 
looked heavenward. There was no burp. 
“Once the scion of a noble profession, I 
am now the bastard boy of the Washing- 
ton Greys!” 

“The Washington Greys?” I 
“That’s a team I never head of.” 

“You ain’t been in the Bronx,” said 
Loehmann. “We’re the Washington Greys 
—the 258th Field Artillery Regiment. 
Hell, we escorted General Washington 
when he was sworn in as President.” 

“This looks like a damned good out- 
fit,” I commented, “but it sounds about 
screwy as hell to me.” 

“Tt is that,” said Loehmann. “Screwy 
as hell. When we were at Bull Run—” 

“That was in the Civil War,” said Van 
Cook. “When we were at Bull Run, we 
were supposed to retreat to draw the 
enemy into a certain pocket where they 
couldn’t do much damage. So we were 
retreating and somehow or other the 
colors fell to the ground or touched the 
ground or something. So this corporal— 
the Mad Corporal, they called him—he 
saw the colors touching the ground and 
he went berserk. 

“He grabs up the colors and waves 
them around like he’s gone crazy. The 
outfit thinks it’s a signal to charge, so 
they charge. And the sector we charged 
at we beat the living hell out of. We got 
commended for disobeying orders.” 

“Generally now,” said Wiedemann, “it 
is frowned upon.” 

“We'd better break this up,” said Van 
Cook, “we got to go to Canada to put on 
an exhibition.” 

“The next time you’re around,” said 
Loehmann, “get us to tell you about the 
time we went to Theodore Roosevelt’s 
inauguration in Washington—” 

YANK, Juy 15, 1942 —Cpl. Marion Hargrove 


asked. 


BOUDOIR STUFF 

Washington—The old Army cot, a bed 
of pain to generations of Yanks, is as 
dead as the cocked hat and the muzzle- 
loader. 

The War Department announced re- 
cently that the cot will be replaced by 
a wooden bed so constructed as to form 
one-half of a doubledecker, 

The new bed will allow some 381,500 
tons of steel to be used for other war 
needs, 

YANK, July 8, 1942 


SHOT WHO? 

Radio Tokyo announced that a shell 
fired at the Oregon coast by a Japanese 
submarine had struck the Yankee Sta- 
dium in New York. 

YANK, July 22, 1942 


Send for FREE booklet... learn about the 


shoes that give you more _ 
comfort than walking ~ 
barefoot in the sand!” > 


(For Men and Women) 


Remember how good you 

felt when you walked barefoot 

in the sand? Your toes could 
s-p-r-e-a-d and dig in. You could 
give that extra push at the end of 
every step. There was no binding, no 
pressure, no ach nd no pain. 

But then you got dressed and that feeling of 
joy was gone. No wonder—the shoes you've been 
wearing squeeze your feet into a mold that's designed 
all wrong. They actually cause most of the discomfort and 
fatigue you feel. Th ably the reason that your feet 
hurt and that you at the end of the day. 

What’s the cure? The foot specialists generally recommend a so-called “space 
shoe” that’s individually molded to your feet. And they are wonderful shoes. The 
only trouble is—they usually cost anywhere from $80 to $120 a pair. Much too 
much for most budgets. That’s why so many people have to resign themselves to a 
lifetime of discomfort and pain. 


UNTIL NOW! 

You see, by applying scientific principles, I’ve been able to develop a shoe last that 
adapts the principle of the “space shoe” to the needs of the average man and woman. 
By developing the COMFORT CONTOUR shoe, I've been able to provide most 
men and women with the cure for their foot discomfort at prices that everyone 
can afford! 


| CAN DO IT FOR YOU, TOO! 

COMFORT CONTOUR shoes provide room for every part of your foot to do its 
job. All pressure points are eliminated and there’s nothing to squash the bones and 
muscles. There’s plenty of room for your toes to s-p-r-e-a-d. You get the luxurious 
freedom you felt the last time you walked barefoot in the sand! And—you have that 
feeling every day, all day long! And no matter how many hours you have to be on 
your feet! 


ULTRA SMART CONTINENTAL STYLING 

COMFORT CONTOUR SHOES are beautifully made. The leathers are glove soft 
and tanned for extra smoothness and durability. The styling is in the ultra smart 
Continental le to add that finishing touch that well-dressed people demand. Shap- 
ing and finishing is done by expert craftsmen who take pride in every pair they 
turn out. 

8 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 

But the price 


you won't be! 
quality 


ingly low that I don’t want to tell it to you now—because 
ther give you a chance to examine the shoes, study their 
nd feel for yourself the comfort I've described—and then you can decide 
if the price is believable! 

Here’s what I propose. Simply send me your name and address and I’ll send you 
a full description of all the details of the shoes and easy-to-follow instructions on 
how to order. Then—after your shoes arrive, you have 8 full days to decide whether 
you want to keep them! This absolutely no-risk offer is made because I know that 
you'll be pleased beyond words by your COMFORT CONTOURS! 


AND ALL YOU HAVE TO LOSE IS AN ACHE AND PAIN OR TWO! 


SSS SS Send this free coupon today!————-—-—-—-—-—-—-—} 
Allan Hyman, Dept. VFW-91, 55 N. Main St. 
Pittston, Pa. 18640 | 
Yes, send me the complete story of COMFORT CONTOUR shoes, information on how to | 
order and your exclusive 8 Day Trial Offer. | understand that no salesman will call and 
that | am under no obligation. ] 
Mr. | 
Mrs. ! 
Miss | 
I 
Street ' 
City State Zip I 
Dacwee ce ee cae sm me om rn —---— —— | 


MARKET PLACE 


+ od-rates write Classified, 100 E. Ohio, Chicago: 


“BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Home Import Mail Order Business. Free Book. Mallinger, 
Dept. £1789, Los Angeles, California 90025. 


{$200.00 Daily! Work Home . . . Follow Mailorder Experts. 
Free Details. Associates, Box '136-CM, Holla igan. 
Double Money-Back if you can’t beat horseraces using my 
system! Strauss-BVW, Brooklyn, New York 11219. 


MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 

Howto Make Money Writing Short Paragraphs. Information 
Free. Barrett, Dept. C-329-2, 6216 N. Clark, Chicago 60626. 
OVER $16.50 an hour. Spare time at home! Rubber Stamp 
industry needs small manufacturers. We furnish all equipment 
and know-how! Particulars free! Write: Roberts, Room 
RC-17-AK, 1512 Jarvis, Chicago, Illinois 60626. 

Earn $700 Monthly Spare Time! Quick income tax home train- 
ing. Federated Tax Service, 2023 W. Montrose, Chicago 60618 
HOMEWORKERS! $100.00 weekly addressing: for firms. 
Bogin immediately. Details—send stamped, addressed en- 
velope, Hamilton, 272-TR9, Brooklyn, New York 11235. 


ADDRESSERS AND MAILERS Needed. Send Stamp for 
information. Lindbloom Marketing, 3636 Peterson, Chicago, 


Illinois 60645. é 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN _ = 
AMAZING CHRISTMAS CARD PROFITS. $25.00 to $500.00 
in spare time. $1.00 profit on $2.00 “Crystal faeey assort- 
ment. 260 easy moneymakers, Free personalized album. Ex- 
erience unnecessary. Giant Christmas wal! decoration free 
for promptness, Approval samples. Creative, 4401 Cermak, 
Dept. 543-K, Chicago, Illinois 60623. 
$500.00 MONTHLY possible clipping news at home. No ex- 
erience. Send stamped, addressed envelope. American, 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri 64024. 
~___OF INTEREST TO ALL 

OLD BOTTLE MAGAZINE 60¢, yearly $5.00. Box 243-0G, 
Bond, Oregon. i * es 
BEAUTIFUL ART PRINTS, steam locomotives, limited 
edition, Free color brochure. Gallery, Box 442, Elgin, Ill. 60120. 
HISTORIC DOCUMENTS ... . Declaration of Independence, 
Bill of Rights, Gettysburg Address—Easy reading—3/$1.00. 
American Documents, P.O. Box 1400, Holyoke, Mass. 01040. 
Twenty piece Quit Smoking Kit. Send $1.00 to Better Health 
Research, P. O, Box 617, Ellensburg, Washington. 25) 
AMAZINGLY BEAUTIFUL manmade diamond rings. Free 
Brochure. Millojan, Lake Placid, New York 12946. 

STOP SMOKING! New Book Presents Madical and Psy- 
sholopical Method. Money-back guarantee. Send $1.00, plus 
Be andling. Haven House, 521 Pathaven, Pittsburgh, 


Pennsylvania 15243. sa 

= AGENTS WANTED 
WANT TO MAKE UP TO $100 A Week spare time, and 
got free shoes for life, too? No investment. Rush card for free 
details. Mason Shoes, K-859, Chippewa Falls, Wisc. 54729. 
CHRISTMAS CARDS—for use by families, individuals and 
business firms. Personalized—your customer's name printed 
on the cards. Fellow lodge and chapter members are only one 
category of excellent prospects, Thousands have made steady 
money from Process cards during our 50 years in business. 
Many have been with us 10, 20 years or mora. Enjoy the selling 
advantages of our Golden Anniversary collection. Beat infla~ 
tion and earn unusually high commissions from this medium- 
and high-priced line. Customer satisfaction 100% guaranteed. 
No investment. No inventory. Free Sample Album, Best gellin 
time starts right now. The Process Corporation, 3456 S. 54t! 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60650. 

—______ SALESMEN WANTED ____ aces 
AAA-1 Manufacturer has developed new pressure sensitive 
tape for repairing roofs, Huge market. No deliveries or col~ 
Iections. Free sales kit: Write Eddie Hand Parr Inc., 18400 


Syracuse, Cleveland, Ohio 4411¢ is 

~ FOLDING CHAIRS AND TABLES 
FOLDING CHAIRS At TABLES. Direct Factory Prices. 
Free Catalogue. Redington Company, Scranton, Penna. 18502, 

ETT NGS. = 

SECRETS OF BOWLING STRIKES will increase your aver- 
ago by 35 pins minimum or no cost. 101 actual photos show 
exactly how, plus Spot Bow! Secrets, Only $2.00. Refundable, 
Felton, Dept. BO-971, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Illinois 60611. 


—______COINS—CURRENCY 
PAYING TOP PRICES. Barr Dollars, Coins Bought—Sold. 
$1.00 for catalog, Ederlee, 110-16A Jamaica Avenue, Rich- 
mond Hill, New York 11418. 
c == REAL ESTATE 
ARIZONA. Walden Village. 2-acre parcels near Prescott 
National Forest. Ideal climate, Homesite or retirement. 
1,995 with low terms, E, G. Sweeney, Glenarm Co., 2233 
6. 7th Street, Phoenix, Arizona 85006. 

‘ __LOANS-BY-MAIL 
PAY Bills! Borrow to $1500 by mail! Convenient terms! State 
licensed. Postal Finance, 200 Keeline Building, Dept. 83-R, 
Omaha, Nebraska 68102. 


ADVERTISERS—AGENCIES- 


SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL CLASSIFIED ADVERT! 

ing” telis short-cuts to bigger mail response and profits. In- 
cludes copy-hints plus where to place your ads and why—and 
much more. §2.00 postpaid. Refundable. Free Details about 
millions-of prospects for your “‘offer.” Write, S. Omessi, Dept. 
80-11, Classified, Inc., 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, lil. 60611. 


When Ordering Products Ad- 
vertised in These Pages Be Sure 


to Mention V.F.W. Magazine. 


DETECTIVE TRAINING 


fi ‘and women for the exciting and reward- 
ing investigation profession, SEND NOW 
FOR FREE DETAILS about course, lapel 
pin and diploma. No salesman will call. 
G.l. Approved for veterans training 


UNIVERSAL DETECTIVES snr, 


aining Div 
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entle blacksmith 


By Paul Mills 


IKE MANY another 19-year-old 
blonde, Kathy Garvey swings 
pretty good at the south 
Florida beaches. But what she 

swings is a hammer and what she 
swings at is a horse. 


“T’m a kind of equine podiatrist,” 


she’ll tell you with a smile, brush- 
ing silky hair away from her face 
with the back of her hand. The 
palm is black with the grime of her 
trade. 

No matter how she puts it, Kathy 
is a blacksmith. A certificate from 
the Martinsville School of Farriery 


V.F.W. MAGAZINE 


in Virginia proves that. The Veter- 
ans Administration financed her 
training under its educational as- 
sistance program for children of 
totally and permanently disabled 
veterans. 

Her father, John P. Garvey, lost 
a leg and an arm at Guadalcanal in 
1942, but he prefers to talk about 
the good years from 1948 to 1959 
when he was Deputy Director of 
the New York Veterans Service 
Agency in Syracuse. He was also a 
V.F.W. Post Service Officer then. 
Two years before that, after his 
discharge from the Navy, Garvey 
worked for the VA testing new 
prosthetic arms and legs for World 
War II amputees. 

John Garvey enjoys talking 
about his two daughters. “One is a 
beautician trained to work on 
ladies’ heads,’’ he laughs, ‘while 
Kathy is a blacksmith trained to 
work on horses’ .. . well, feet.’ 

How does it happen that a pretty 
girl like Kathy is spending her days 
at the south end of a horse headed 
north? “Since I was eight or nine 
years old I just took to horses and 
they took to me,” she explains. 

Her father had just moved the 
family to Pompano Beach, Fla., 
when she persuaded him to let her 
take lessons in horseback riding. 
She had a natural aptitude for 
bringing out their best perfor- 
mance. It wasn’t long before she 
was in demand by owners to show 
their horses in competition. 

When other girls her age were 
twirling batons and experimenting 
with cosmetics, Kathy was already 
an expert on English jumping 
horses. “She’s got blue ribbons and 
trophies all over the house,” her 
father says. 

As her skills matured she began 
training trotters to the sulky har- 
ness at Pompano Beach Park. 
Someday she would like to try har- 
ness racing but licensing and pow- 
erful traditional barriers against 
women entering a field where the 
competition is fierce and unrelent- 
ing make it doubtful. 

“It would be tough for her to 
break in but I’d hate to say she 
won’t make it,” her father says. 
“She doesn’t know how to quit 
once her mind is made up and she’s 
been able to get everything else 
she’s gone after.” 

Meanwhile the horseshoeing bus- 
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iness gets better day by day. 

Kathy took her first step to- 
ward becoming Florida’s only fe- 
male farrier when she walked in 
the VA Miami office last fall and 
applied for training. John Lewis, 
chief VA vocational counselor, ad- 
mits he was dumbfounded. 

“You can imagine my reaction 
when this freckle-faced youngster 
just out of high school announced 
she was going to be a blacksmith. 
We are required to evaluate indi- 
viduals and approve their training 
objectives. There was no precedent 
for this. She already had all the 
facts and figures on the school— 
its cost, length of course, her back- 
ground and so on. We approved her 
application and hoped for the best.” 

That’s what they got. Kathy 
Garvey has turned out to be one of 
the best shoers of tempermental 
thoroughbreds around the Broward 
County, Fla., horse country. 

“She has a certain touch,” one of 
her customers said. ‘She talks to 
those horses while she’s working on 
them—tells them its not going to 
hurt and they’ll be better. By God, 
they believe her.” 

The lady smith doesn’t just nail 
shoes on hooves. She really is, as 
she says, an “equine podiatrist.” 
Kathy does custom shoeing for 
gaited horses and corrective shoe- 
ing for horses afflicted with club- 
foot, splayfoot and turned-in-toes. 
(“You don’t call it ‘pigeon-toes’ 
when it happens to a horse.”) She 
also ministers for less well known 
maladies like thrush, a kind of 
equine athlete’s foot, and quarter 
cracks in hooves, 

A portable shop constructed on 
a pickup truck serves as Kathy’s 
smithy and, presumably, she parks 
it under a spreading chestnut tree 
whenever possible. It contains ev- 
erything needed for the trade in- 
cluding a forge, 105-pound anvil, 
vise and assorted nails, hammers 
and horseshoes. 

But what kind of prof 
this for a lady? 

“Beautiful,” Kathy Garvey ex- 
claims. “It’s too bad there aren’t 
more women in it because its some- 
thing we can do well. Horses are 
very sensitive and I think we have 
a gentler touch than most men.” 

There’s not a man nor horse in 
Broward County who will argue 
that point. Ls 
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OFFER 


THE NEW 
FOURWAY 


You can now wold, braze, solder or cut nearly any metal 
including aluminum, This complete welding set. includes 
you can weld 
i 


JOB through 
changing 


carbon Arc 
$ 11,000 dearer 
5 to buy or refill. 


LIFETIME GUARANTEE 
Simply ret 

for any de 

and reship 

FREE, Mo 


IN THE PAST 
te 


clamp, co 8 ! 
carbon ‘arc torch and rod and 1c 
holder, @ welding instruc- plete purchase price, 
tion manual, 


= 
FOURWAY WELDER COMPANY 
1810 S. Federal St., VF-91 
Chicago, I!linois 16 
Please rush my complete Fourway Arc Welder set. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| NAME. | 
| 
| 
I 


| Adress. 


STATE, ZIP. 


$3.00. | will pay $21.95 plus C.O,D. and 
upon receipt, 


95. Ship my Fourway po: 
s residents add 


aid, 


Tell them you saw it in V.F.W. Magazine 
GOLD 
1000.*. LABELS 45: 
ZIP CODE 


FREE LOVELY GIFT BOX! 
1000 Deluxe, Gold Stripe, 
padded Labels prin 


2-color, 
a with 


8 for only 
REE Pla 


SERVICE! Money-back guarantee. 
TWO BROS. INC.,Dept.N-107, Box 662, St. Louis, Mo. 63101 


Play Harmonica in ow 5 mrs 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


a 


£4 50 f) 
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ee SPECIAL 

r - INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Fin tor 9498 
FREE TRIAL—SEND NO MONEY 


Just send your name and address, pay postman $4.98 
plus ‘C.0.D. © "Or send. $5 Pwith order and T 
pay postage. (No c.0.D. outside U.S.A.—remit with order). 


Ed SALE, Studio 581-B, Avon By The Sea, N. J. 07717 
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HABAND’S 7% OUNCE 


BODY VEST 


3 Layers Warm! 


If this much extra protection 
were to be sewn into any 
coat you own it would cost 
$50! You get it this way for 
LESS THAN SIX BUCKS! 
Wear it over a shirt, undera 
suit or inside acomfortable 
jacket and be the best- 
protected outdoorsman this 


side of the Arctic. 
COLOR: DARK BLUE 


Haband’s “BODY VEST” is a knitted 100% NYLON shell 
stuffed with cozy DuPont “DACRON®” polyester bonded 
fiberfill, and lined with 100% thermal knit cotton. 

Tubular all knit construction allows complete mobility, easy 
stretch action. You'll forget you have it on, but winter’s worst 
will breeze right by. 

100% Washable. Talon unbreakable ‘‘Zephyr” zipper. Big 
front pockets for hands, shotgun shells, or Fido’s leash when 
you let him run. Extra Length. Kidney back extension keeps 
out chill even when you bend. Repeat: It’s like $50 more 
protection, sewn into a coat. 


# $5.95 PRICE COMPLETE INCLUDING POSTAGE 


B Recommended tor Wma 


| 

Pirockers. tora | ME aN BODY VEST 1 
95 : 
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to run around in I p postpaid | 
aterson, N.J. 07508 
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with a minimum ] O-K., Please send me .........06 
B amount of bulky Body Vests, for SN : bata 4 
ENCUMbeEring WiNteLr xo --+--e-eeerereeeeeeee fe 
clothes on ne I stand Will be refunded in full if I 
| WARMTH | do not choose to wear the vest 
: when | see it. i 
WITHOUT Code: 995-76 | 
Name .. 2. cee ee ee ee ee ee ete eee e ence 
WEIGHT I (please print) i 
Order by mail or visit our | | 
retail store in Paterson, 265/J Street... 2... 2 eee eee eee eee ee ene 
No. 9th St. Open daily and | 
Pe until 5 p.m. I r] 
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HUNTING & FISHING 


(Continued from page 6) 


favorite farmer to offer him help. 
Landowners who provide free 
hunting also help feed and raise 
the game that will be available dur- 


| ing the hunting season. With help 


hard to find for farms, anything 
a sportsman can do to assist will 
be especially appreciated. 


NOW YOU KNOW 
e Severe itching and _ irritation 
which follows the bite of mosqui- 
toes and black flies is not caused 
by the bite. Rather, it results from 
discharge of a salivary secretion 
which acts as an anti-coagulant to 
thin your blood enough for the in- 
sect to drink. It is the female 
mosquito which attacks humans 
and other warm-blooded creatures 
since many species require blood 
for proper egg development. Male 
mosquitoes feed almost exclusively 
on plants and their juices. 


TROLL TEST 
¢ It is frequently difficult to find 
fish during the hot months since 
they head deep for cooler levels. 
A good way to find your fish is 
by trolling. A single strike is a 
signal to stop and work the water 
over carefully. Vary the depth of 
your troll and the distance from 
shore in your search. Deep run- 
ning lures or weighted ones are 
most likely to find summer fish 
for you. Only at night can you 
expect action on or near the sur- 


| face. If casting won’t produce for 


you, try trolling. 


ELECTRIC ENERGY 

¢ Once a novelty found chiefly at 
private clubs and on commercial 
fishing water, electric outboards 
are gaining in popularity. Al- 
though they lack the power of 
gasoline driven motors, and keep- 
ing a spare fresh battery is an in- 
convenience, there are many com- 
pensations. Most electrics are eas- 
ily adjustable for water depth. 
They are practically noiseless, 
create no disturbance and _ their 
modest power eliminates annoy- 
ance to others. Some electrics are 
used in conjunction with a conven- 
tional outboard for the many ad- 
vantages they offer. 


SHORT STRIKES 
e When fish repeatedly strike a 
lure without getting hooked, there 
are several possible reasons. Com- 
mon is the tendency of a fish to 
grab at the end of the lure when 
it is not hungry. In such cases, 
shortening the feathers of a 
streamer or a fly, or adding a 
trailer hook, will overcome the 
problem. Another way is to vary 
the retrieve so that the fish will 
become more excited and make a 
positive strike at the lure. An- 
other thing to look for is the pos- 
sibility that the barb has snapped 
off the hook on a rock or twig. 


MINNOW MISTAKE 

e Although the tendency is to 
dump remaining bait minnows 
into a stream or lake after a day’s 
fishing, don’t do it unless the min- 
nows have been taken from that 
water. Undesirable species can be 
introduced where they can liter- 
ally ruin excellent fishing by pro- 
pogating and taking over. Some 
states have strict laws about the 
transportation of minnows and the 
type being used for bait. Fisher- 
men should avoid taking more bait 
fish and fish bait from the streams 
than they need. Any unavoidable 
surplus should be destroyed or re- 
turned to the water from which 
taken. 


SEA WORTHY 

¢ Congress has appropriated $32 
million to “reduce losses, develop 
new runs and increase existing 
stocks in some areas” of anadro- 
mous fishes over the next four 
years. This continues the effort to 
restore runs of Atlantic salmon, 
five species of Pacific salmon, shad, 
striped bass, certain trouts and 
other species that ascend the 
streams from the sea. Included are 
fish of the Great Lakes. It is a 
natural tie-in with clean stream 
programs since one is wasted with- 
out the other. 


TIPS FROM THE TABLE 
e In early spring worms are some- 
times hard to find before the 
ground is completely thawed. Sev- 
eral other baits frequently work 
well. Fish which feed by scent, 
such as suckers and carp, will go 
for sweet corn, cheese, dough balls 
and other assorted items from the 
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grocery list. These baits usually 
require closer attention as the take 
of the fish is likely to produce a 
more gentle tug on the line than 
with conventional garden hackle. 
Tossing a handful of the food 
where you are fishing can help 
to bring in customers for the bait 
on the hook. 


FOX CONTROL 
e A war on foxes is going on in 
Europe because of a rabies scare. 
They are frequent carriers of the 
dread disease. Although always 
cause for alarm, rabies in foxes is 
not as tough to control as might 
be supposed. Only about 35% of 
foxes survive in one year. Even 
one which survives to seven 
months of age has a life span of 
approximately 17 months. 


CASTING CURE 

e I am indebted to Jim Green for 
straightening out a problem com- 
mon to fly fishermen. If you have 
trouble on your final cast with 
your fly rod as the bug or fly picks 
up the line instead of going where 
it belongs, there is a cure. The 
trouble comes, after several beau- 
tiful false casts, when too much 
muscle is put into the final fling. 
To avoid this, wait until the fly 
rod is at the vertical on the final 
forward cast before exerting pres- 
sure to make the lure fly where you 
want it. 


LICENSED FOR LIFE 
e Arkansas residents 65 or older 
can now buy a license to fish or 
hunt for life. A tag can be bought 
for $3.50 for one sport or $7 for 
both. Nearly 92,000 licenses, be- 
lieved to represent about 38% of 
those eligible, have been sold to 


date. 
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LockSM ° 
EARN WHILE 
a YOU LEARN 
Send for l- 
[ea Porson cae 


Locksmithing Institute, Dept. 1224-091, Little Falls, N.J. 07424 


Big opportunities. Big prof- 
its. Earn quickly. Full or 
part time. Learn at home, 
it's easy. Do real jobs: All 
Tools—Materials Sup- 
plied. Accredited member 
NHSC, Lic. State of NJI— 
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_Write for free catalog. 
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RELCO, vent.0-13 9% 
BOX 10839, HOUSTON, TEX. 77018 


See advertisement on second cover 


| JAY NORRIS CORP., 31 Hanse Ave. 
| Dept. DH-82, Freeport, N.Y. 11520 


H Please rush paces ... SWISS WRIST ALARM 

| WATCH(ES) @ only $14.98 plus $1.00 each for 

| postage and handling. If not delighted, | may re- 
turn order within 30 days for immediate refund. 

I N.Y. residents add sales tax. 


| Enclosed is [] check (] money order fOr $..ecescenoee 


WE NEED INVENTIONS 

Sell your invention for cash—need money for Patent? 
—Aré technical problems holding you back? Universal 
Inventions has helped Inventors all over the world— 
just like yourself—why not you? Inventions provide 
the magic spring-board to sudden riches, REMEMBER, 
we either sell your invention or pay you a cash bonus. 
Write for details 

UNIVERSAL INVENTIONS, Dept. 30, Marion, Ohio 43303 


Tell them you saw it in V.F.W. Magazine 


BASEMENT TOULET 


FLUSHES UP 


to sewer or septic tank 
no digging up floors. 

. McPHERSON, INC, 

BOX 15133 TAMPA, FLA. 33614 


ARE YOU PLAGUED 
BY WORRY AND FEAR 
Because You * 
Can’t Quit , 
Cigarettes? 


Kick the © 
habit today... “4 
Smoke the Safer Smoke. 
By E. A. Carey 
This different kind of pipe makes it easy! 
Smoke it for 30 days at our risk! You 
have nothing to lose. 
Proven principle contradicts every idea 
you've ever had about pipe smoking. 
I guarantee it to smoke cool and mild 
hour after hour, day after day, without 
rest, without bite, bitterness or sludge. 
To prove it, I’ll let you try a new Carey 
pipe. Send me your name today, and I'll 
send you a beautiful color brochure of 
my pipes so you can select the style 
you'd like to try on my free trial offer. 
Write: E. A. Carey, 1920 Sunnyside, 
Dept. 222M, Chicago, III. 60640. 


WRITE, - 
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“Let me show you how 
easy you can havea 
money-making 
business with 
Von Schrader 
Detergers” 


—Francis von Schrader, 
President 


UPHOLSTERY DETERGER 


WALL DETERGER 


This is no ordinary business opportunity. It 
offers you an income you may have thought 
impossible—a business that keeps growing. 
With Von Schrader Detergers you provide a 
service everybody needs—on-locationclean- 
ing of carpeting or upholstery or walls. 
Every home and building are potential cus- 
tomers. The equipment you use is the finest: 
(1) Von Schrader Carpet Deterger gives 
deep-level cleaning to carpeting; (2) Von 
Schrader Upholstery Deterger cleans fabrics 
and synthetics beautifully; (3) Von Schrader 
Wall Deterger cleans walls five times faster 
than by hand. Start with just one Deterger, 
if you wish. Then, as your business grows, 
you may want to add the other two and thus 
offer a complete cleaning service. You own 
your equipment—no fees, royalties, con- 
tracts. Work full time or part time. Your in- 
vestment? It's so small you'll find it hard to 
believe. What's more, we help you every 
step of the way, just as we've helped thou- 
sands of other Von Schrader Associates to 
financial independence. 


— 
A Free Booklet 
gives you full information 

Get the facts about your future 
in on-location cleaning. See how 
xe well Von Schrader Detergers are 
| | built, how easy they operate. 
: Extra! Special Recorded Mes- 

sage from Francis von Schrader 


to you included. 
= ee 


1 VON SCHRADER company ! 
I 1992 Place, Racine, Wisconsin 53403 I 
I Please send complete information on | 
Yon Schrader Detergers. 1 
g Name 1 
fl Address I 
I city | 
T state Zip i] 
rr | 


COLLECTORS CORNER 


Submissions to this column 
must be typed or printed. 


(No fee is charged for publishing them) 


Will trade any type stamps, buy 
U.S. or foreign medals.—Ga i. 
Beal, Rt. 2, Bow 34, Rogersville, 
Tenn. 37857. 

Have WWI steel field helmet, 
field glasses, 1 empty 1 shell case, 
medals.—K. W. Schoneman, 150 D 
St., Holiday Trailer Pk., Lakeland, 
Fla, 33801. 

Want to buy WWII combat unit 
histories, shoulder patches.—Lamar 
Stout, Bow 3156, Jackson, Miss. 
39207. 

Trade or sell coins, mostly U.S., 
include postage. —William O’Nan, 
Box 243, Fulton, Ky. 42041. 

Girl, 15, collects comic book 
Janice Niehoff, RR1, Box 
Floyd Knobs, Ind, 47119. 

Will trade official state seals 
and signature of governors.—Pa- 
tricia Doran, 206 Church St., Ohio, 
Ill, 61349. 

Handicapped girl wants stamps 
or picture posteards.—Alice An- 
derson, 1315 S. Second, Lafayette, 
Ind. 47905. 

Collect bottles and old fruit jars 
with glass 7 ¢ tops.—Frank 
Areias, Jr., 5. Volta Rd., Los 

Collect military insignia, all 
branches.—Jim Power, 2030 W. 
32nd St., Erie, Penn. 16508. 

Trading stamps and cigarette 
coupons for sale or trade for In- 
dian head pennies 1900-04.—Wil- 
liam Smith, 4223 Lancaster Ave., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 19104. 

Want to buy duck stamps on 
permits, 1934-45, ’47 and 49, Still- 
meadow Books by Gladys Taber. 
Mrs. Swanson, Pierpont, S. Dak. 
57468. 

Collect state metal ashtrays, will 
buy.—Erma Deneca, 202 S. Oak 
St., Loveland, Ohio 45140. 

Will exchange U.S., foreign or 
trading stamps.—Al Lambert, 859 
Newton Ave. S., St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 33701. 

Need patches and crests for dis- 
play.—F rank O’Brien, 306 Graham 
St., Jersey City, N.J. 07307. 

Will buy or trade circus pro- 
grams, lithos, negatives, etc.—QJ. 
Beardsley, 122 N. Bassett, Madi- 
son, Wise. 53703. 

Want to buy WWI small field 
artillery bugle J. Herman, 
5217 Kincaid St., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
15224. 

Sell or trade “S” Lincoln cents. 
—John Senatore, Box 95, Rayland, 
Ohio 43943. 

Want discarded mechanical pen- 
cils and pens to be fixed for needy 
students.—Mrs. P. H. Kalle, 6044 
N. Artesian, Chicago, Ill. 60645. 


Boy, 15, will trade stamps, post- 
cards, silver coins. Will buy Iron 
Cross, Luger, Nazi insignia.—Les- 
lie M. Gaines, Rt. 3, Bow 31, 
Bradenton, Fla. 35 

Want Pennsylvania road map. 
Will pay postage——Lamar May, 
Rt. 1, Box 225, Trenton, Fla. 32693. 

Boy, 8, collects campaign but- 
tons.—Jerry Tauer, RR1, Box 78, 
Morgan, Minn. 56266. 

Want to buy Nazi relics and 
German WWI steel trench helmets. 
—Mike Harp, 10512 Santa Clara, 
Lamont, Calif. 93241. 

Want any issues of American 
Rifleman. Will pay postage.—John 
P. Senko, 10527 Edgemont Dr., 
Adelphi, Md. 83. 

Have free coin booklet of buy 
and sell list—Robert Fixter, 1634 
Bellaire, Casper, Wyo. 

Collect antique mu boxes. 
Send description and price.—Bill 
Lehman, 21 Belle. Ct., Keans- 
burg, N.J. 07734. 

Collect miniature wishing wells. 
Buy or trade gothic paperbacks.— 
Betsy Robinson, 715 Fowler St., 
Clinton, Tenn, 37716. 

Collect pennants.—Karen Gib- 
son, Rte. 1, Box 236, Walhalla, S.C. 
296. 

Trade or sell old coins and kero- 
sene lamps.—Wayne Wilson, 111 
May St., Enderlin, N. Dak. 58027. 

Black/brown lap robe for sale, 
Western paperbacks free to DAVs 
—Mr. & Mrs. Temple, 111 W. 
Broadway, Fulton, N 13069. 

Want AF insignias, tokens, 
books, ete.—David Thomas, 4250 BE. 
69th Ave., Commerce City, Colo, 
80022. 

Want old radio sets, will buy or 
trade old radio/wireless sets prior 
to 1928.—George Haymans, Box 
468, Gainesville, Ga. 30501. 

Boy, 11, wants tokens and in- 
signias from all branches.—Danny 
Thomas, 4250 E. 69th Ave., Com- 
merce City, Colo. 80022. 

Buy, trade or sell Walking Lib- 
erty and key and semikey Frank- 
lins.—Velm Bratton, Bow 172, 
Leslie, Ark. 72645. 

Collect old bottles, like to hear 
from other collectors.—Carmen 
Deragon, Rt. 1, Smith Rd., Brasher 
Falls, N.Y. 13613. 

Want matchbook cars, Small, 
King, Yesteryear, will pay postage. 
—Lucky Vana, 13553 Julian Ave., 
Lakeside, Calif. 92040. 

Want WWII and Korea shoulder 
patches for collection.—Vernon 
Bailey, 2110 B Beltline Rd., #129, 
Carrollton, Texas 75006. 

Want 1” scale doll house furni- 
ture and accessories, also collect 
bisque and china dolls, any condi- 
tion. Will buy or pay postage.— 
Edward W. Czadowski, 2438 N. 
Maplewood Ave., Chieago, Ill. 
60647. 


Country Club Hosts 
Hospitalized Vets 


For the second straight year, 
General Washington Country Club 
in Audubon, Pa., will throw open 
its doors to hospitalized veterans 
from nearby Valley Forge Military 
Hospital and Philadelphia Naval 
Hospital for a day of fun on Sept. 
13. 

“Maybe by letting other clubs 
know what we are doing, they will 
follow suit and entertain the boys 
in hospitals near them,” said 
Frank E. Bishop, General Wash- 
ington activities chairman. 

The day’s entertainment will in- 
clude golfing, swimming and skat- 
ing. If last year’s experience is any 
indication, wounds will be no bar 
to participating in these sports. 

One legless veteran climbed the 
ladder of the high diving board and 
dived into the pool. Another, with 
one leg and supported by crutches, 
drove a golf ball 150 yards. 

Just as last year, the staff at 


General Washington is busily pre- 
paring for Sept. 13. Spaghetti, 
meatballs, hamburgers, hot dogs, 
sauerkraut and beans are being 
readied for the young men. | 


, RECENT 


“BOOKS 


Steel Rails to Victory by Ron Ziel, Haw- 
thorn Books, 288 pages, $14.95. A history 
of railway operations during WWII. In- 
cludes hundreds of photographs. 


Shots Mule Deer by Rollo S. Robinson, 
305 pages, ring-bound, $5, hardbound, 
$6.95, from author, 1364 Cross, Ogden, 
Utah 84404, The “how to’s” of deer hunt- 
ing presented in a well-organized and 
written manner. 


Defoliation by Thomas Whiteside, Bal- 
lantine Books, 168 pages, 95¢, paper. 
Author examines evidence which con- 
tends that herbicides may, like DDT, ac- 
cumulate to cause widespread damage. 


The War in the Air edited by 
Lyall, Ballantine Books, 462 page 
paper. The story of the RAF in 
and the great air battles it fought. 


Gavin 
1.25, 
VIL 


A Sand County Almanac by Aldo Leo- 
Bold, Ballantine Books, 295 pages, 95¢, 


paper. Essays on conservation and the 
joy and beauty found in natural environ- 
ment. 


Collegebound by Samuel C. Brownstein, 
Barron’s Educational Series, 208 pages, 
$2.95, paper, $6, cloth. Tips for students 
and their parents on college. 


Communism/Classic 


and Contemporary 
by Emile B. Ader, 


Barron’s Educational 
Series, 320 pages, $1.95, paper, $6, cloth. 
An analysis of the ideology of Com- 
munism from Marx to Mao including an 
outline of its movement in the U. S. as 
well as fact and fallacy in Communist 
theory and practice. 


"Sarge, you know that pickpocket who's been 
hitting all over town? | almost nabbed him!” 


THIS | VALUABLE | AUTHENTIC MILK GLASS 
‘Gog Cea of 
Given to You FREE 


To Show Your Church or Group How to 
Make $65 to $650 WITHOUT RISK! 


Just send coupon below 
ong Bie of Christ- 
Milk s Candle 
is is the 
item of 


tl ully with 
spritely and holiday 
floral ‘a s 


Re-use as a candy dish. 


You Get Sample - FREE - To Show Your Group 


Let members of your group see for 
themselves what fantastic sellers 
these are! We'll send your sample 
FREE and POSTPAID! So elegant 
and romantic it sells on sight! Many 
people will buy several, Super-fast 
sell it only 00! One dozen at- 
tractively les in each 
kit. 10 mem- 
arn $104.00 in- 
se Bonus. We 
GUARANTEE your profits! You in- 
vest nothing. No obligation, Easily 


y 4411 W. Cermak Road, 
sN\ 


A 


SEPTEMBER, 1971 


Mary Mayfair FUND-RAISING HEADQUARTERS 


reach your most ambitious earnings 
goal! 


SEND COUPON TODAY! 


To get your F : 
ful fund-raising bookle 
and mail the coupon below, 
ever your fund-raising goal 
sure to reach it faster, e 
our outstanding quality p oducts, 
step-by-step plans, and generous 
JARANTEED PROFITS, Act now— 
mail coupon TODAY! 


LOOK WHAT OTHERS HAVE DONE: 


$1,040 Profit: High School Art Class, Texas 


nd help- 
just. clip 
What- 


CANDLE 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE & MONEY-MAKING IDEAS 


$312 Profit: Cub Scout Pack, Massachusetts # MARY MAYFAIR FUND-RAISING HDQ Dept. 942-K H 
$390 Profit: Youth Choir, Wisconsin 1 4411 West Cermak Road, Chicago, Illinois 60623 1 
1 YES! Send me a FREE SAMPLE of your DeLuxe ‘Song Bird of 
SELL FAST AT $2.00 EACH 1 Christmas” Authentic Milk Glass Scented Candle to show my 4 
} 1 9foup. | understand this will be sent postpaid and without obli- 

It's new! Colorful! gation along with complete information about your proven No 
And Bayberry scented, too! H Investment Credit Plan. 1 
1 Name of No. of ' 
1 Organization _Members : 
H Your Name Phone 1 
1 

¥ Address zs <A 
¥ A 1 
942K Chicago, Ill. 60623. Ciny State Zip ' 
a a 
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This Handsome American Flag Pen sells itself on sight! 
Brushed gold finish cap, Flag Emblem in brilliant red, 
white and blue bakenamel colors. Pledge of Allegiance 
blue barrel. Each pen inserted in beautiful 
gift folder. Packed in KITS of 25 pens, FREE fund 
raiser badge and a record keeping envelope for each 
worker’s collections. Great for ANY group . . . America 
is here to stay! Order 1 KIT for each worker. 


PLAN NOW FOR MEMORIAL DAY, FLAG DAY, 4TH OF JULY, 
eT 2000 -n 

COLLINGWOOD CO. @ DEPT. 2009-A 
44 WARREN ST. @ PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 02901 


MINIMUM ORDER — 2 KITS. Please send us... 
at $12.50 each. (25 Pens & Gift Folders per kit) 


imprinted on 


C Include our FREE SAMPLE. 


Name of Group... 
Church or Sponsor 
Address. 
City 
Phone (if none, write none)... 


Name of Person 
Authorized to order... 


Home Address. 
City.. 


Phone (if none, write none)... 


1 and/or my organization agree to pay wi 
KIT ordered. We may return any unsold kits 


out ALL spaces.) 


HEEL SAV’R© TAPS SAVE MONEY & § | 
HEELS LAST LONGER — No Noise! 


SAVE ON COSTLY SHOE REPAIR BILLS 


QUIET! Give es | 
satisfactory y 

wear for one year. | 

Only you will know 

you are wearing them 

Outwears metal — or ‘i | 

plastic taps. No scuff, Typical Almost 

non-skid, will not slip worn heel likenew §& 

or serach gs after 13 after 12 : 

only applied in 

seconds. Of tough weeks weeks: | 

uponts Surlyn TI <Sr i 

Save up to $4 per ~~ @ ee) Bee 


year. For men, women 
& children. Put an end 
to worn down shabby 


4 

f \\ 25¢ pst 
o and 

heels. leo we) 

C. HOWARD—Dept. 10 


hndig 
112 East 2nd Ave., Roselle, New Jersey 07022. 
Send $1.00 plus 25¢ postage and handling for 3 pair 


Enclosed find $ send men’s pairs, | 
women’s pairs children’s. pairs. 

Name 7 

Address. = 

City. Zip. | 


State 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


When Ordering Products Ad- 
vertised in These Pages Be Sure 
to Mention V.F.W. Magazine. 


LEARN | 
MEAT CUTTIN 


ruick! E | 


train 
fc 


No obligation. G 
ONAL SCHOOL OF 


iG 
43604 


iN 
Toledo, Ohio 


groups earn 5(}} on every {[32 


Cl Send free sample so we can see before placing our order. 


thin 60 days, $12.50 for each 
for full credit within that time. 


Signature of person authorize 


OFFER AVAILABLE ONLY TO BONA FIDE GROUPS (Acceptance 
subject to our approval and verification of information submitted - fill 


CHRISTMAS 
SPECIAL 
Baby's First Shoes 
BRONZE PLATED 
IN SOLID METAL 


oo} 
: 


wee Kits. 


iance to the fla; 
tates of America x of 


d Si 


ria mate eee 


Se re es 
alle; he 


ige 
the Unite 


| pled, 


A el 


AES ie elaine am 


New Table Top Invention Puts You In... 


PROFITABLE RUBBER 
STAMP BUSINESS 


a few big companies 
cial rubber stamps bring high \ 
pric ost only pennies to make 
‘on new, low-cost table top machine. 
Take 27 cents worth of material 
fect stamps, the kind busine: 
es now buy by the dozen at 


on kitchen table 
Make any kind of stamp. 
without obligation about this est 
business. We'll even hel nce your start. For free 
formation send name and address today on a postcard to: 


Rubber Stamp Div., 1512 Jarvis, Dep. R-74-AK, Chicago, II! 60626 


Money 
stands (show 
V lamps at 


beautiful perfect 

parents. NO 

address today for full details, mone 

tificates and handy mailing sack. Write TODAY! 


American Bronzing Co., Box 6504-340, Bexley, 0. 43209 


NOTICES 


Submissions to this column 
must be typed or printed. 
Include zip code. Allow at 

least two months for publication. 


| (No fee is charged for publishing them) 


ARMY 


2nd Inf. D Has. Spec. Trps. (Ft. Lewis, 


Wash., & Korea 1948-50)—Like to contact W.A. 
Millarch, Don J. LaValle, Edgar Perry, oth 
—Donald F. Law, WYNN Radio, PO Box 1 
Florenc S.C. 2 


8th Div. ike to contact 
MPs Dick arles Wood or Col 
Moore, Div. QM.—Charles R. Wolfe, 17-2B, 

VA Hospital, Lebanon, Pa. 17042 
13th Inf., 8th Div, (Camp 


13th Reg., Co. A, 
L, N.Y., 1918-19)—Seek group picture 
, 538 Willamette St., Oregon 


45, 

| Btry. (Korea, 1951)—For claim, 
must contact friend James G. Wigmore, 
2810 S. Liber Muncie, Ind. 47302 

dist CA, Btry. A. aii, 1942-45)—Like to 
hear from frie ard Hall, 104 N. Park, 
Lampasas, T' 


43rd Eng., » (Japan & Korea)—Like to 
| contact Joe k, Tom Mull.—Lyle Darst, 
RR1, Eoli 44 
43rd Sq., 29th Bmb. Gp., (Pratt, Kans., 1944, 
Guam, 1945)—Like to contact Sgt. Bailey, He 
man A. Boney, Edward J. Coleman, Howard 


rlet, 
James 
Richland, 


MeMurry 
Wilkerson, 
Sanford 


, Bailey 
other 
Ave., 


Lloyd, Harry Sims, 
Chapman, Scutter, 
531 


contact 
Chapp, 


Co,—Like 


Walker, 


g 2 
Armd, Inf., Hq. to 
Coles Harvey 
, Mich. 48089. 
. Eng. (1944, Oro Bay, 
, must contact Jack a 
11512 Bellamah, N 


11116 


xuinea) 
others. 
, Albu- 


c 
Ben Y. Gonzales, 
querque, N.M. 87 
101st Abn. Div, (Tiger Force) 
Malcolm Budd.—Robert F. Jacobs, 
Ave., Apt. 4-B, Norwalk, Conn, 06 
116th Inf., Co. A, . (Anniston, Ala., 
1917-18)—Like to contact members.—James A 
Ludlow, Apt. A-1, 8352 Indian Head Hwy., 
Oxon Hill, Md 
126th Inf., Co. 32nd Div 
to contact members.—Mike 
Harrisonburg, Va. 22801 
1 


Must contact 
46 Prospect 


(WWI1)—Like 
t, Rt. 


Arbograst, 


ith Inf. Co. G (WWII)—Like to contact 
Col. Bishoff, Capt. Keddie, Lt.'s Anderson, 
Conley, Miciek, Stevens and Peters, or others 
Reunion? George B. Andrey, 1129 Idaho, Gary, 
Ind. 46403 
138-8th Med. Det., Brks. E-14, (Woodrow 
Wilson Gen, Hosp., Staunton, Va., May 1943- 
June 1946)—Like to contact members.—Ber- 


Padre Ave., San Leandro, 


nard Gillespie, 1 


Calif. 94 

155th § Hosp. (WWII)—Like to contact 
friends.—Robert Stasik, 4204 Concord, Mid- 
land, Mich. 48640 


197th QM or 1150th QM Co.'s, 43rd Sve. Gp. 
(Avn.) (Nov. 1942-July 1945)—Need to contact 
members.—Sumner Hud: Jr., 422 Shelle 
Rd., Manhattan, Kans. 6650 

202nd AAA AW Bn., Bi 


. B, (WWIT)—Like 


| to hear from members.—Ernest E. Price, 110 
Clover, Dublin, Ga, 31021 
227th SL_Bn.—Like to contact member! 
é Duncan, 1203 Neal Dr., Rossville, 


326th Trp. Carr. Sq. (WWIT)—Must contact 
anyone who knew “Brick” Bradford at Sioux 
Falls, Dak., YAAF, Ariz. or CIB,—Mrs 
Jr., 405 Pressley Ave., Kings- 


34th Div.—Like info on unit. 


| ath’ Inf. 
Truman Long, Rt. 1, West Mor Land Dr., 
Maryville, Tenn. 37801 


97th QM Trk. Co. (WWII)—F aim, must 


contact members.—Louieco Mattison, Jr., Sec 
3, VA Center, Dayton, Ohio 45428 

424th Bmb. Sq. and Sioux City AB—Seek 
brother, John K. Woody.—Clyde D. Woody, 
501 S. Midvale Blvd., Madison, Wis. 53711 


510th Sq. (H) 35lst Bmb. Gp. (H) (Aus. 18, 


| 1943)—Seek crew of “Cherokee Girl,” shot 
down over France.—J. Z. Comfort, 5814 E. 
| 22nd St., Tulsa, Okla. 74114 

5lith Preht. Inf., Hq., 3rd.Bn. & Co, H— 


members.—Ray C 
31768. 

1966-67)—Re- 
Lo- 


For claim, must contact 
Keffer, Rt. 6, Moultrie, Ga. 

566th Trans. Co. (Vietnam 
union? David F. Hults, 2022 E. Market, 
gansport, Ind. 46947 
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569th Trans. Co. (Khon Kaen, Thailand)— 
Like to hear from members.—Joseph H. Wil- 
son, Jr., 1016 N, 30th, Boise, Idaho 83702. 

1880th Eng. (Avn.) (WWII, CBI) — Seek 
members’ addresses. Newsletter, reunion. — 
Preston R. Leblanc, R4 Box 245, Lake Charles, 
La. 70601 

Ft. Gordon, Ga.—Seek S/Sgt. M. P. June or 
M/Sgt. Robert June. — Mrs. Judy (Becker) 
Tarr, RD 2, Box 272, Canonsburg, Pa. 15317. 

Ft. Knox, Ky., Trk. Train Co. (Oct.-Dec, 
1945)—For claim, must contact members.— 
Gregory Schultz, 231 Cohansey St., Bridgeton, 
NJ. 0 2 

Hutchinson, Kans., NAS (1943)—Seek nurse 
Ellen, Walsh.-Norman Blessey, 225 Citrus Rd., 
New Orleans, La. 70123 
on—Seek brother, Fred A. Rich- 
Leo Richardson, Keensburg, Ill. 


in Europe.—George F. Berstler, Jr., 923 Ori- 
ental Ave., Collingswood, N.J. 08108 
Information Seek Monte Kirk, Marvin 
Banes, Fred Zahler, Jr., Hugh V. Pier Bill 
Harrison, Art Blackburn.—James E, Trezona, 
10 Fern Hill, Wharton, N.J. 07885. 


MARINE CORPS 


Ist Marine Div. (1942-46)—For claim, must 
contact anyone who served with me.—James 
D. Pringle, 3321 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
63147 

Ist arine Air Wing, Hq. Sq., Marine Air 
Gp. —For claim, must contact anyone who 
served with me.—Frank McCoy, 36 Alder 
Ave., Brentwood, N.Y. 11717. 

3rd Marine Div. FMF (Guam, June-Nov, 
1945)—For claim, must contact anyone who 
served with me. Carl D. Michael, 110 S. 
Grover, Alma, Mich. 48801. 


NAVY 
USS Appling (1944-45) — Like to contact 
shipmates.—Frederick Hensley, Rt. 2, Box 413, 
Mena, 71953. 


ship ecrews—Seek info on life of bat- 
tleships especially USS Wyoming, USS. Ne- 
braska, USS Colorado.—Milt Riske, 319 E. 5th 
Ave., Cheyenne, Wyo. 82001. 


USS Elliott—Seek Ulrick Jorgen Hansen.— 
Ray Eagle, 50 N. Roberts Rd., Bryn Mawr, 
Pa. 19010. 

USS Horney (Sept. 15, 1942)—Seek anyone 
who might have picture of USS Wasp sinking. 
—Joseph Sandor, 998 Holland Hill Rd., Fair- 
field, Conn. 0642 

Klamath Falls, Ore., NAS, VP-53, VPMS-8— 
Seek to contact members.—James H. Hawks, 
peaae Atwater Dr., Lot 31, Greensboro, N.C. 
27: a 

USS Noa (1951-55)—For claim, must contact 
shipmates. Also reunion?—Robert Nobel, 92 
Solar Dr., Bricktown, N.J. 08723. 

Okinawa 5)—-Seek to contact any re- 
membering “Rosie” killed in truck wreck.— 
John W. Wilson, c/o V.F.W. Post 8977, Dan- 


—Like to contact Dan Haugh- 
ton,—Dale Nelson, Hy. 35 R2, River Falls, 
54022. 
Saratoga—Like to hear from shipmates. 
—Walter C. Smith, Lot 30, Orchard Dr., St. 
Clair, Mo. 63077 
USS Springfield—Seek Pete Mastri—Ronald 
x Carulle, 714 W. Washington, Bloomington, 
. 61701. 


yw 


“Careful. | think he’s a hippie’ 


What should ARTHRITIS, 


RHEUMATISM SUFFERERS 
wear next to their skin? 


THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE who suffer from the 
minor aches and pains of Rheumatism, Ar- 
thritis are wearing the remarkable new under- 
wear knitted of THERMOLACTYL, fiber by 
Damart®. Here’s why! THERMOLACTYL, an 
amazing new miracle-like fiber, not only brings 
extra warmth...more important, it gives blessed. 
temporary relief from minor rheumatic aches 
and pains caused by cold, dampness and sudden 
change in temperature! 

ENTIRELY DIFFERENT, underwear made of 
THERMOLACTYL retains and reflects back 
your body warmth. What’s more, it helps pro- 
mote circulation in those tiny blood vessels just 
below the skin. Easy to wash. No perspiration 
problems, either . . . since THERMOLACTYL 
underwear won't absorb moisture; instead, per- 
spiration evaporates rapidly. You stay warm 
and dry. 

Discover for yourself its wonderful softness— 
learn how snug and warm you feel even on 
coldest days! 

INDEPENDENT TESTS prove that THERMO- 
LACTYL underwear gives more warmth than 
several bulky layers of so-called “protective” 
fabrics. 

WHY WAIT ANOTHER DAY! Learn why thou- 
sands of rheumatism, arthritis, and lumbago 
sufferers praise THERMOLACTYL underwear. 
It is especially recommended for you folks who 
dread these aches and pains caused by cold and. 
dampness. 

MILLIONS OF DELIGHTED CUSTOMERS. 
THERMOLACTYL underwear is acclaimed. 
throughout the European. continent and the 
chilly damp climate of England. Last year 
more than a million customers placed re- 
peat orders — the _ perfect testimonial to 
THERMOLACTYL underwear effec- 
tiveness. And this remarkable underwear 
is standard equipment for numerous ex- 
peditions to the Himalayas and Polar 
regions. 

EVERYONE CAN BENEFIT. Comes in all 
sizes and styles—for men and women. If 
you suffer from the minor aches and pains 
of Rheumatism or Arthri you owe 
yourself the comfort that THERMO- 
LACTYL underwear can bring. 

SEND NO MONEY. Send for Your Free 
Catalog. Complete selection of styles and 
sizes, easy ordering instructions. No ob- 
ligation. Do it now! 
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| THERE IS NO WARMER UNDERWEAR MADE! | 
I Fill out and send to: ! 
| DAMART, INC. Box vm ! 
1 30N. Michigan/Suite 1529 1 
: Chicago, Illinois 60602 Telephone: 312/368-8295 1 
l YES! Rush me your FREE DAMART Catalog . .. 1 want to enjoy the soothing ' 
I comfort of Thermolactyl Underwear, a DAMART® exclusive. (I understand l 
I there is no obligation.) 1 
! I 
i NAME ; 
| ADDRESS 1 
L CITY STATE ZIP | 


MEN—WOMEN—COUPLES 


MOTEL CAREERS 
AVAILABLE 


Would YOU 
like to meet 
exciting peo- 
ple, have job 
— security, travel 
and live in pleasant surroundings? 
Train at home as Motel Managers, 
Clerks, Housekeepers, Hostesses 
followed by resident training at Mi- 
ami Beach, Fla. or Las Vegas, Ne- 
vada. Age no barrier—maturity an 
asset. For FREE information mail 
coupon today! Accredited Member NHSC. 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


UNIVERSAL MOT MOTEL ‘SCHOOLS, Dept. VF 


| 1901 N.W. 7 Street, Miami, Fla. 33125 | 
! | 
Please Print 
| Name | 
| Address | 
| City ! 
1 2 eae! 
See advertisement on third cover ® 
Rae vale eae cae a A | 
| HABAND COMPANY, Dept. VF-2 H 
| 
| 265 North 9th Street | 
Paterson, New Jersey 07508 | 
| OK. Gentlemen, send me the prs. | 
| of New Price Shoes specified. My remittance of | 
| 
| $. is enclosed. | 
| 943-41 | 
! 
Name 
| 
I street H 
| | 
| | 
| city | 
! | 
State Zip | 
ie | 
a i jd pe av aaa 


Tell them you saw it in V.F.W. Magazine 


STOMACH 
ULCERS 


IMPROVE AFTER 1 BOTTLE 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK 

BISMO-LAC: Get y relief of 
stomach and_ gas, 
due to disgnosed stomach ulcers quickly, 
with just one tablespoon of BISMO-I 
before e: meal. You must get relief 
after taking one full bottle, according to 
directions — or your money will be re- 
turned without question. Why suffer, when 
safe, sure BISMO-LAC offers relief now! 
BISMO-LAC is a medicine of pure herba- 
ceous drugs and tested chemic for the 
relief of diagnosed stomach ulcers and 
discomforts. Once you have tried BISMO- 
LAC you will be glad you did. 
Send $6.00 in money order or check, for 
immediate shipment. (Postage-paid — no 
C.O.D.’s please). Remember, you must get 
relief from the first bottle or your entire 
$6.00 will be refunded. 


MARSH CHEMICAL CO. 
Dept. 406, 9649 N. Tripp Ave. 
Skokie, Ill. 60076 
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Submissions to this column 
must be typed or printed. 
Include zip code. Allow at least two 
months for publication. 

(No fee is charged for publishing them) 


ARMY 
Ist Army, Arty. Park 7-19)—Nov. 13 
San Francisco. — Roy 415 Arguello 
Blvd., San Francisco, Ca 
3rd Inf. Div. (Pa. membe 8-9, Har- 
risburg.—Earl D. Schick, Rt. 1, Muncy, Pa 
17 


ing. RTC (WWI)—Sept. 9-12, Niagara 
Falls, N.Y.—A. J. Schill, A-276-739 Revere Rd., 
Yeadon, Pa. 19050 


ith Ammo Tr. (WWI)—Sept. 18, Moline, Ill. 


—Oscar F. Bohman, 150 7th St., Rock Island, 
Ill. 61201. 
88th Inf. Div. (Calif. mbers) March, 1972. 


-Peter J. Montagnoli, 5246 Bixler Ave., Lake- 
wood, Calif. 90712 

120th Inf., Co. 30th Div. (WWII)—Sept. 

Parkton, N.C. Bill PO Box 


Williamson, 
18352. 


‘as 


3rd Kenosha, Wis.- 
rd Helothe 524 “Ogden St., Medford, Wis. 
129th Inf. 2nd Bn. Rock- 


—Oct. 2, 


ford, N. Lawndale 


Tll.—Lee 


Aug 


Soldiers Home, 
h CA—Sept. 
176 


R. Anzelone, 
Calif. § 
4ilth 
Kut 
Il. 
459th AAA AW Bn. 
Island, Webster, M. —-Anthony 
52 Pleasant St., Ansonia, Conn. 
463rd AAA AW Bn.— Oct. 23-24, 


103rd_ Div.—Oct 


n —Bruno 
N. Monitor Ave., 


Chicago, 
Sept. 10-12, Treasure 
Trimarchi, 
06401 

Worcester.— 


FieHOLyO 


“1 worry abo: 


ut the big problems of the world 


and all you have to worry about is paying my 


Arthur 
cester, Mass 

1906th Avn, 
-Arthur C. 
City, Ind. 


41177 


Beach 
Beach, F 


M 
ist Med. Bn., 


—Charles C 
side, Calif. 92 

6th Marine 
N.J.—Har 
Pa, 19406. 


K. Mulhearn, 57 


Burgdorf, 

46360, 

3483rd Ord., 
T 


Brock, 


Simes, 


tuition.” 


Christine St., Wor- 
01606. 
Eng.—1972, Grand Island, Nebr. 
207 Wall St., Michigan 


MAM Co, 
Bruns Ave., 


Sept. 4-6.—Nicholas 
Perth Amboy, N.J 


rla.—Oct., 
78th St., 


INE CORPS 
D (WWII) 
57 White 


Miami 
Miami 


AR 
Co. Summer, 
Cap Ln., 


1972. 

Ocean- 

054. 
Div.—Sept. 


17-19, Atlantic City, 
Box A 


King of Pruss 


V.F.W. MAGAZINE 


NAVY 


Ber mms PLAY GUITAR » 7 DAYS 


Buffalo, N.Y. 14224. 

USS PC565 (1941-45)—New York City 
Exum L. Pike, 8 King Rd., Middletown, R.I. 
02840. 

USS Quincy—Sept. 24-26, Philadelphia.— 
Victor Ruffenach, 4900 Township Line, Drexel 
Hill, Pa. 19026. 

USS Stafford—Oct. 8-10, Fredericksburg.— 


OR MONEY BACK WOW! GET 5 
REAL OLD 
LINCOLN CENTS 


--for only 1O¢ 


Only 10¢ brings you 5 old Lincoln pennies 
issued before 1930. (One set to a customer.) 
This offer made to introduce our “Coins on 

al” service. You may return without 


USS Vesuvius (1965-68)—Reunion?—James 
L. Miller, 304 E. 7th Rock Falls, 1, 61071. 
USS Whitehurst (1950-51}—June 26, 1972, St. 


Petersburg, Fla.-Russ Kemper, 4727 Knights 
Ave., Tampa, Fla. 33611, 


the most wonderful cat- 
alog of coin offers in America. Just send 10¢ 
to: LITTLETON COIN CO, 
Dept. M-25, Littleton, N.H. 03561. 


MAGNIFYING GLASSES 
and WY 


A Blessing For Folks Over 40 

spaper, telephone book, Bible 
and do close work easily. SEE CLEARER 
INSTANTLY. Not Rx or for astigmatism 
or eye diseases. 10 day trial. Sturdy, 
good-looking. Glass precision ground 
and polished; metal hinges. Send age, 
sex. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
On arrival pay postman $4.95 plus C.O.D. 
or send only $4.95 and we pay postage. 
PRECISION OPTICAL CO., Dept. 9-P, Rochelle, III. 61068 


“Mr. Shultz at the bicycle shop says not 
to worry about a thing . . . He can fix up | 
my bicycle just like new.” 


KEYSTONE FUND RAISING PLAN for YOUR ORGANIZATION SYSwerre vo 


(A Division of Hanover House Industries to help your group earn more money easier) ENTER OUR 


$ 
Earn ‘47 to’ 20/9 B 1500.00 


OR MORE IN LESS THAN 2 WEEKS orl No Purchase Necessary 


. ; : ge te Keystone Fund Raising offers 
Enjoy the success of earning wi 15 awards of $100 each! If you 
money for your group's treasury Rees i a are a lucky winner, we will 
with items that appeal to all and Ss Q make a cash donation of $100 


. . in your name to your organiza- 
sell on sight! Folks will buy 2, 3 tion. To be eligible for the 


and 4 at one time! ~ i “> drawing, fill in all information 
requested on the coupon below. 
Entries must be postmarked no 
SCENTED CANDLE SCONCE yo2080 10-IN-1 TOOL CHAMP #45690 later than Dec. 24, 1971 for 
A lovely replica of a colonial can- —All-important tools for ev- drawing on January 7, 1972, 
dle with a hand-crafted look. Ta-  eryday home repairs in a 
) pered candle, in a bed of holiday neat plastic case! Each 


greenery reflects a cheery light home needs this kit for ee ee ng net ee ge gee ee ae eT el 
in a mirror. Red (bayberry scent) house, garage, workshop! KEYSTONE FUND RAISING + Dept. K-106, Hanover, Penna, 17331 | 
f and Green (pine scent). Stores in only 4” space! (Division of Hanover House Industries) 
ij 6 each of 2 colors to a kit of 12 12 Sets to each Kit 


Send. Candie Sconce Sales Kits #92080 (12 to a kit) 


e SEND NO MONEY © 30 DAYS CREDIT © SHIPPED PREPAID ite Sa ee aa Aaa a 


| 
Wanted Members. & Phone | 

| 
SCENTED CANDLE SCONCE Sells for $2.00 Each FRE SAMPLE idee eS | 
T0 SHOW | Address* | 

| 

| 

| 


SELL PROFIT Your cost per kit: 1 to 4 
TO YOUR GROUP | civ. State Zip. 


kits, $16.20 per kit; for S 
15saleskits $135 profit to 14 kits, $15.60 per 
30saleskits $270profit kit; for 15 to 59 kits, 
ie popes ser8 prone $15.00 pee Aitifor 60 Mts 
sales kits profit or more, $14.40 per kit, Organization 
ONE DOZEN ITEMS TOA KiT— | hentia, 
ORDER ONE KIT FOR EACH ame AAddress. 
MEMBER SELLING Name of Cassar. eT 
Send Free Sample (one only) TG Biheller 
Many groups earn up to $2000 | (Offer subject to verification) *Do not use P.O, Box or RFD | 


“10-IN-1 TOOL CHAMP Sells for $1.00 Each 
and more in the first week! (Enter my name in the $1500 Drawing for cash donation to be made 


SELL PROFIT Your cost pet kit: 1 to 14 
15saleskits $ 63profit kits, $8.40 per kit; 15 to 
| in my name to above organization. No purchase necessary. | 


30saleskits $126profit 59 kits, $7.80 per kit; 
GOsaleskits $288 profit for 60 kits or more, $7.20 
100saleskits $480profit per kit. 
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FOR FUND RAISING 


No off nights when you use 
BINGO for your fund raising! 
Thousands of Organizations 
are making $50 to $500 per 
week using "BINGO KING” 
supplies with FREE Idea 
Bulletins. PAY AS YOU GO 


MAIL COUPON 
TODAY! 


H fe BiIINGO XL IING 


Dept. 716, Box 1178, Englewood, Colorado 80110 


Yes, show us how BINGO can make 
money for our Organization 


Your name 


Address __ — 


City State ___ 


Tip 1 | 


* Name of Organization 7 = 


Rnnangnasesundadudcunsassasunsanuans 


HEARING AIDS 
uF 50), OF COMPARABLE 


AIDS 


© BUY DIRECT © 20 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Body Aids $29.95 up. Tiny, inconspicuous All- 
in-the-Ear; Behind-the-Ear; Eye Glass Aids. One 
of the largest selections ot fine quality aids. 
Battery prices low as $2.00 for six No.675. No 
salesman will ever call. Good hearing is a won- 
derful gift. Write: LLOYD corr. € 
Dept. VE, 905 9th St., Rockford, Ill. 61108 


Know 
your 
blood 
pressure 


commends you 
b on your blood 

perfect instrument, 
h touch and hold Velcro 
sy-to-read gauge. 


If your docto 


pr 
High-auelity Ane 


No slipr 


npact zippered case onal one-year war- 

ranty against defects in w hip or materials. 

$16.95 + 75c postage. Bowles Stethoscope, $4.95 
25¢ postage with Aneroid unit. Money back 

guarantee if returned ppd. within 30 days 

Kinlen Company Dept. FO-91BU 


809 Wyandotte . Kansas City, Mo, 64105 


TO POSTER SIZE 


Friends, relatives, babies, 
pet and cars, all make 
great giant Photo Posters. 
A great gift or gag idea 
Ideal room decoration 
Perfect for parties. Send 
any b&w or color photo, 
polaroid print, cartoon or 
magazine photo. Better ori- 
ginals produce better pos- 
ters. Giant b&w poster 
mailed in tube. 


2FT. x 3FT. $3.50 


11% Ft x 2 Ft $2.50 + 3 Ft x 4 Ft $7.50 


NEW! BLO 'S IN PSYCHEDELIC COLOR. Any 
b&w or color photo made into a giant poster in 
brilliant psychedelic Red, Green, Blue or Yellow 
Available only in 1% x 2 ft. @ $3.50 and 
2x 3 ft. @ $4.50. Specify desired color 
NEW! Posters from ANY SLIDE OR NEGATIVE. 
Add $1.00 per poster. 


RUSH SERVICE orders shipped in 1 day by first 
class mail. Add $2 per poster ordered. 


Your original returned undamaged. Add 50c for postage and 
handling for EACH item ordered. N.Y. residents add sales 
tax, Send check, cash or M.0. (No C.0.0.) to: 


PHOTO POSTER INC. 


Dept. VF971, 210 E 23 St., N.Y. 10010 


The Official NFL“Autograph” Football 


autographed football proudly 
bears the name of your favorite team plus the 


The official NFL 


official NFL emblem, and is imprinted with indi- 
vidual facsimile signatures of that team’s mem- 
bers. You'll want to give it to a youngster or keep 
it in a prominent spot in your trophy room, den, 
or office—for all your football-minded friends to 
admire. 

Official size, official weight ball is of rugged 
simulated pigskin that has the leathery grain, feel, 
and heft of a real pro ball. Perfect for limbering 


up your passing arm, whenever you're in the 
mood. 

Comes inflated, but has inflating needle in 
package, so you can always pump it up to official 
pressure, no matter how many years you have it 
around, 
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Your choice of all 26 NFL teams— 
with the players’ signatures! 


Order =49360. Only $6.95 ppd. 


Order 49560. Special! 
Football plus kick-off tee. 
Use it for kicking, or as an 
ideal display. Great gift idea! 
Only $7.95 complete, postpaid. 


SPECIFY NFL TEAM NAME. 


(N.Y. residents add sales tax.) 
Send check or money order. 
THE EVERYTHING GUARANTEE 
The GALLERY guara es EVERYTHING: The 
ality, accuracy of ription, availability, 
prompt delivery. If not delighted, return foot- 
| within 3 weeks after you receive it (not 
the usual 10 days) for an instant refund of 
purchase price 


BH finer things 


8 br nail trom Ae GALLERY 


Dept. 1938, Amsterdam, N.Y. 12010 


Some driving ranges have found a 
way to reduce pilferage of golf balls 
by customers. They stamp every ball 


with the word “STOLEN.” 
—Golf Digest 


Woman’s Logic 


A woman driver whose parked car 
rolled into another car was asked by a 
policeman, “Why didn’t you set the 


emergency y brake before you got out?” 

“Emergency brake!’’ she replied. 
“Since when is mailing a letter an 
emergency ?” 


—Sunshine Magazine 


It’s fortunate that we have free- 
dom of speech, but it’s unfortunate 
that the supply usually exceeds the 


demand. 
—Mibssissippi Educational Advance 


Sour Outlooks 
“Some people don’t really enjoy life,” 
declares Doc Hannelly, “because they 
keep insisting that the first half is 
ruined by their parents and the second 
half by their children.” 
—Burton Hillis, Better Homes & Gardens 


Quite a few of the boys were excused 
from school early on the day of the 
senior prom. They were haying their hair 
done. 

—Changing Times 


No Value 


A man who was very much interested 
in old books recently ran into an unbook- 
ish acquaintance of his who’d just thrown 
ay an old Bible which had been packed 
y in the attic of his ancestral home 
for generations. He happened to mention 
it. 

“Who printed it, do you know?” asked 
the book lover quietly. 

“Somebody named Guten-something,” 
led the man with an effort. 
Gutenberg!” gasped the 
lover. “You idiot, you’ve thrown away 
one of the first books ever printed. A 
copy sold at auction recently for over 
$400,000.” 

The other man was unmoved. “My copy 
wouldn’t have brought a dime,” he an- 
nounced firmly. “Some fellow named 


Martin Luther had scribbled all over it.” 
—Dan Bennett, Family Weekly 


book 


A teenager is a person who knows 
the answer to any problem he doesn’t 
understand. 


—Banking 

Today’s World 
It was dark outside and a man in 
Washington, D.C. knocked’on his neigh- 


bor’s apartment door. 
“l’'m going out for a newspaper,” he 


said, “Cover me.” 
—Crumbley (By Crackey) 


V.F.W. MAGAZINE 


They keep saying they’re going to 
do something about junk mail—and 
yet every year those income-tax 


forms show up. 
—The Ad-Libber's Handbook 


Numbers Game 


During World War II, a German sol- 
dier observed a French peasant looking 
down a deep hole and repeating to him- 
self, 26-26-26-26.” 

His curiosity aroused, the German ap- 
proached the man and demanded to know 
what was going on. The peasant pointed 
at the hole and the soldier leaned over 
and peered down it. Whereupon the peas- 
ant pushed the soldier down the hole. 

A few minutes later, another German 
soldier spotted the peasant peering down 
a hole as he repeated to himself, “27-27- 
27-27,” 


—Jack Carter, Coronet 


Wife to husband on Christmas 
morning: “You darling, you gave me 
just what I need to exchange for 
what I want.” 

—J. Gustave White, Quote 


Tip To Tipplers 

It was raining. The two men headed 
for the neighborhood saloon. 

Barnett, already feeling no _ pain, 
marched straight through every puddle. 
His friend, John, sober for once, carefully 
circled them. 

“That man,” the bartender said to 
John, “may have a beer. But I saw you 
staggering all over the driveway so it’s 


coffee for you, buddy.” 
—Healthways 


When a woman dresses to Kill, 


the victim is apt to be time. 
—Franklin P. Jones, Quote 


Brave Sister 


Mother (to small son): “Now Johnnie, 
you can’t have the hammer to play with. 
You'll hit your fingers.” 

Johnnie: “No I won’t, Mummie, Doris 


is going to hold the nails.” 
—Construction Digest 


Secretarial applicant to boss: “I 
can take shorthand, type 65 words a 
minute and take your mind off the 


stock market.” 
—Crumbley (By Crackey) 


Solution 
When fifth-graders at an Enfield (En- 
gland) comprehensive school were asked 
what they would do if they were Prime 
Minister their more printable replies in- 
cluded: control immigration, reduce arms 
costs, have a coalition and lower taxes. 
My favorite answer came from the 

pupil who said “Resign.” 
—Peterborough, Daily Telegraph 


One way to keep young lads from 
getting on the wrong track—use better 
switching faciliti 


ies. 
—Bob Goddard, St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


Last Chance 


Man with hand on TV knob, to wife: 
“Helen, do you have anything to say be- 


fore the baseball season starts ?” 


—The Wooden Barrel 


To err is human—to really foul 


things up requires a computer. 
—Modern Maturity 


Better Get Busy 
Young man to a friend: “He just 
doesn’t plan for the future at all. He’s 
getting married next month and hasn’t 


even found her a job yet.” 
—Ohio Grange 


FircHocle 


"If your secretary is so good at doing everything, let her clean the fish!” 
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Just your signature. 
repay. 


| TRANs.con FINANCE COMPANY 
P.O. Box 2393, Fort Worth, Texas 76101 
NAME 
ADDRESS. 
CITY. 
| occuration— 


Carry 


FROM ‘ 
$38 Easy-Pay Plan -- 
PRESTIGE RINGS you'll be proud to wear. Combine your 
Present affiliation or profession with a lifetime armed 
service memento. Heavy, man-sized in 10-K gold, Amer- 
ica’s largest selection of military rings, over 1000 com- 
binations, all services, all wars. Prompt delivery. Charge 
on B of A, M C, Amex cards. Money-back guarantee! 


CASH 
by Air Mail 


On Your Signature Only 
We lend money for any good reas 


No interviews, co-signers or collateral. 
Up to 2% years to 


The person who cashes your check 


won't know it’s a loan. 


Tell us exactly how much you need, 


up to $1,500. And get a full explanation 
of our attractive charges, monthly pay- 
ments, etc., before you say “‘yes’’. 


RUSH THIS COUPON TO US TODAY! 


vro-71 | 
| 


STATE__zIP. 


[ees 


ASH NEEDED. 


ASTHMA? 


RELIEF 


Usually within 


‘one minute! 4 

SPECIAL | ida ek SW rome 
: ‘ou get $7.50 

raed —m fg ae vaorizer, plus $1 
By 4 ‘supply of famous 

tamer | Sz) Zoi man nc 


i wi 

Kit Only titre) cases of spasm, gasping stugale 

$2.00 for breath, MONEY BACK iF NOT DELIGHTED 
Order now 

NEPHRON CO., Dept. V, Tacoma, Wash, 98401 


READ THE LAW 
FOR YOUR OWN BENEFIT 


Learn how the law regulates commerce, politics 
and social activities . . . how your business and 
economic affairs are affected by the law. 

The Blackstone School of Law offers a program 
of reading assignments for adults planned to 
familiarize you with the law. 


NOT A CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
Suit your program to your special interests and 
available time. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
“The People vs. You.”” Contains complete in- 
formation on the program. No Salesman Will 
Call. Write directly to: 


BLACKSTONE SCHOOL OF LAW Dept. 273 


307 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60601 


Lifetime ( SOCIAL SECURITY 


SOCIAL 


* 
toto tok a 
=== NE 365-08-2747 = 


SECURITY ———— = 


| ALFRED B. WOODWARD |, 


[AS REGISTERED WITH THE” U.S. GOVERNMENT, 


CARD 


‘olid brass plate for instant, 


this wa 


Security number ENGRAVED 
Only $1.0 


d., Detroit, Mich. 48226, 


“TELL THE WORLD YOU SERVED! | 
WEAR A COMMEMORATIVE RING 


VISION NUMBER, “ 
SIGNIA, ul 


emblems 


fraternal, profession: 
al, Service CIUDSg 


BIRTHSTONES. 
GEMSTONES OR 
DIAMONDS 


Send for FREE full color catalog today. 
ROYAL MILITARY JEWELRY 
Box Y-669, Apache Junction, Ariz. 85220 
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* se 


AMarlhoro 


; por 20 mg''tar? 1.3 mg. nicotine— es 
100's: 22 mg'tar" 1.6mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Nov. 70 


